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FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION' 


By FREDERICK B. MUMFORD 


DEAN 


WE are assembled here to-night to cele- 
brate a hundred years of educational 
achievement by the University of Missouri. 
The university is highly privileged to have 
as one part—a very important part, of the 
series of events—the participation of the 
really great leaders of higher education in 
America. Your presence here, as we pass 
the first centennial milepost, will encour- 
age the determination of this university to 
continue its recognized policy of serving 
our democracy by advancing the cause of 
higher education in the United States. 

It is an interesting fact that for nearly 
three quarters of the century of its educa- 
tional experience this university has been 
one of those nationally endowed institu- 
tions which have come to be known as 
land-grant colleges and universities. It 
does not, therefore, seem inappropriate to 
give brief consideration to the effect of 
such federal aid upon this and similar 
institutions in the United States. 

The subject of federal aid to education 
has been a major theme of educational dis- 
cussion for a longer period than the exis- 
tence of this, the oldest state university 
west of the Mississippi River. The litera- 
ture on this subject is abundant. Congres- 
sional committees, presidential commis- 
sions and educational societies and founda- 
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tions have all made important contribu- 
tions and the records of their findings are 
readily available. These records deal not 
only with the theme of federal aid to gen- 
eral education, but are quite voluminous 
and even vehement in their observations on 
the unfortunate predicament of those insti- 
tutions like the University of Missouri 
which have been foreed to accept so much 
federal aid for a special kind of education, 
not even yet fully accepted on a par with 
the older disciplines regarded as an essen- 
tial intellectual equipment for members of 
the learned professions. 

Indeed, most of the reports, official and 
otherwise, have been critical of these insti- 
tutions and particularly critical of the 
federal policy of appropriating funds for 
a special type of education like agriculture. 
A very notable and welcome exception to 
these reports is to be found in the latest 
official report of the President’s Committee 
on Education and Research. These reports 
are highly commendatory. It is, I believe, 
the first official report by an unprejudiced 
educational body which recommends that 
the federal government continue its policy 
of making appropriations to these institu- 
tions. 

The apparent result of all these investi- 
gations, discussions and pronouncements of 
learned educators has led to no common 
agreement or general acceptance of a for- 
mula or formulas based on principles to be 
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followed in securing federal aid. It is 
interesting to observe that the same argu- 
ments, the same objections and the same 
disagreements are but repetitions of simi- 
lar conclusions for the past hundred years 
of our educational history. Many of the 
plans have been formulated in legislative 
proposals. These have been ably argued 
in Congress. At one recent session of Con- 
gress, more than two hundred bills were 
introduced involving federal aid to educa- 
tion on all levels from kindergarten to the 
graduate school. The only appropriations 
favorably considered were those so-called 
authorized appropriations for various ac- 
tivities of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. 

These institutions have continued to re- 
ceive increasing sums for educational pur- 
poses for more than seventy-five years. In- 
deed, these colleges and universities have 
been builded primarily on federal aid. 
Their experiences may therefore be of some 
value in determining what kind of higher 
education the federal government will 
approve, how this aid can be given to the 
states so that it will encourage and not dis- 
courage local initiative and withal con- 
tinue to retain complete freedom from 
harmful governmental control. 

It is not my purpose to review the argu- 
ments for and against federal aid to eduea- 
tion at this time or to attempt to supply a 
formula which would insure all the benefits 
and none of the objections of large federal 
appropriations to education. Such a for- 
mula has so far remained unwritten and 
probably can not ever be written from the 
very nature of our form of government. 

Just what manner of institution is the 
land-grant college and university? Why 
has it for so long a time received generous 
support from the federal Congress? These 
questions may in part be answered from a 
consideration of the educational philos- 
ophy and program of work of these in- 
stitutions. They have been established 


for a long time. They are fairly uniform 
in organization, administration ani pro- 
cedures. They have a common ideal ay 
a common purpose. They continue to ep. 
joy the special favor of Congress and the 
state legislatures. They are the only insti- 
tutions of higher learning receiving s\). 
stantial federal aid. 

The land-grant college could never jaye 
developed without federal aid. Even to. 
day, with a successful experience of three 
quarters of a century, it would undoubt- 
edly lose its relative position among other 
disciplines if federal aid should be with. 
drawn. It seems certain that the land. 
grant college and university would never 
have attained to its recognized position of 
leadership in rural affairs if it had not had 
federal grants and a rather specific but 
sufficiently flexible purpose to insure its 
essential freedom from federal domination. 

No one fact stands out more prominently 
than that the land-grant college owes its 
real character to the continuing desire of 
both the federal and state governments to 
serve agriculture and rural people. This 
service was to be rendered through or by 
means of education. It is in some ways a 
remarkable testimonial to the faith of the 
American people in the potency of educa- 
tion for improving the economic and social 
conditions of the common people. It is 
very doubtful that the federal government 
in 1862 could have been influenced to make 
substantial grants of land for education in 
general or for any other special type of 
education. It is true that the law itself 
specifically provides for agriculture and 
mechanic arts including military tactics 
and not excluding other scientific and 
classical studies. But the law is very spe- 
cific in requiring that it shall be the leading 
object to teach agriculture and mechanic 
arts. The provisions of this bill were broad 
enough to include all science and all 
classics or any other subjects then included 
in the curricula of so-called ‘‘literary col- 
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Jaros? and, as a matter of fact, many 
established colleges and universities did 
devote the funds arising from the sale of 
mn to paying the salaries of professors 
of Latin, mathematics, English, chemistry, 
physies or biology. These expenditures 
were strietly legal and conformed to the 
letter of the law. But it is to be doubted 
whether such procedure did, after all, com- 
ply with the spirit of the law which very 
definitely includes the mandatory provi- 
sion to make agriculture and the mechanic 
arts the ‘‘leading object.’’ 

The question may also properly be asked 
whether such use of the funds was expedi- 
ent. A number of institutions learned to 
their embarrassment that the farmers and 
industries dependent upon agriculture 
complained that the spirit of the law was 
being violated and that agricultural in- 
struction was neglected. It seems to us 
now, after seventy-five years, that the pro- 
vision for not excluding classical and scien- 
tific subjects was a coneession to a not in- 
considerable opinion in Congress that the 
best education, even for a farmer, was the 
education which was then universally of- 
fered in the established colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. In order to insure 
the passage of the bill, it was probably 
necessary to suggest that these new insti- 
tutions would not entirely abandon the 
accepted programs of education then cur- 
rent. 

Another provision of the bill was clearly 
a product of the particular emergency of 
that time. Military tactics were to be 
taught. The country was in the throes of 
a civil war. Trained officers and soldiers 
were needed. Here was a nationally en- 
dowed group of institutions, one in each 
state, which could be required, if approved 
by the state legislature, to give instrue- 
tion in military science. As the result of 
this requirement, these institutions have 
throughout their history trained and grad- 
uated thousands of young men who can be 
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ealled upon in an emergency to defend the 
eountry from outside This 
particular national service is of very great 
importance and has been too little empha- 
sized. 

As further evidence that Congress in- 
tended that these institutions should serve 
agriculture and rural people, we have only 
to trace the later legislation providing 
funds for these institutions. There have 
been passed by Congress a number of ap- 
propriation bills for the endowment main- 
tenance and support of land-grant colleges. 
For convenience these may be classified as 
(1) for college teaching, (2) for agricul- 
tural experiment stations and (3) for agri- 
cultural and home economies extension. 

In the first class, for college teaching, 
should be included the three bills generally 
referred to as the Morrill acts. The 
original Morrill act (1862) specified that 
the grant of lands by Congress was made 
for the purpose of ‘‘establishing at least 
one college where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and mechanic 
arts. .’ From the discussions in Con- 
gress and from public sentiment behind 
this bill, it seems fair to conclude that ser- 
vice to agriculture was the main motive in 
the minds of the framers of this law. 

The second Morrill act of 1890 is more 
specifie and provides that the funds ap- 
propriated shall ‘‘be applied only to in- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, nat- 
ural, and economical science with special 
reference to their applications. . . .’’ Here 
again the avowed purpose is the teaching 
of agriculture and mechanie arts and sub- 
jects related thereto. 

The third federal appropriation (1907) 
for teaching in the land-grant colleges is 
popularly known as the Nelson amendment 
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and may be used for the same purposes as 
the first and second Morrill acts, except 
that the Nelson funds may be used for 
training teachers. The latest federal grant 
for teaching is the Bankhead-Jones act of 
1935. This important legislation appro- 
priates additional funds to the land-grant 
colleges for college teaching, research and 
extension teaching. The section relating 
to teaching authorizes the expenditure of 
the funds available under this law for the 
same purposes as the second Morrill act 
approved August 30, 1890. 

The first federal appropriation for ex- 
periment stations was the Hatch act of 
1887 and was enacted to provide funds ‘‘to 
promote scientific investigation and experi- 
ment respecting the principles and appli- 
cations of agricultural science.’’ 

The Adams act of 1906 provided that the 
funds appropriated ‘‘be applied only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conduet- 
ing original researches or experiments 
bearing directly on the agricultural indus- 
try.’’ 

The Purnell act of 1925 was even more 
specific in providing that 
the funds appropriated pursuant to this act shall 
be applied only to paying the necessary expenses 
of conducting investigations or making experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, 
preparation, use, distribution, and marketing of 
agricultural products and including such scientific 
researches as have for their purpose the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a permanent and efficient 
agricultural industry and such economic and socio- 
logical investigations as have their purpose the 
development and improvement of the rural home 
and rural life. 

The latest appropriation for agricultural 
experiment stations is the Bankhead-Jones 
act of 1935, and this again provides for 
‘‘research into laws and principles under- 
lying basic problems of agriculture.’’ 

These four federal enactments for the 
‘*more complete endowment and support 
of land-grant colleges’’ are all specifically 
for research in and for agriculture. 
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The motive behind the laws providing 
for extension work by land-grant colleges 
like those for experiment stations was 
again the improvement of agriculture and 
rural life. 

The Smith-Lever law (1914), the first 
federal bill for extension, declares ‘‘That 
in order to aid in diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture and home economies 
there may be inaugurated agricultural 
extension work.’’ This bill includes for 
the first time in land-grant college legisla- 
tion the subject of home economics. This 
is in recognition of the importance of the 
farm home in any scheme devised for the 
improvement of agriculture and rural life. 

The Capper-Ketcham act (1928), also 
for agricultural extension, appropriates 
funds to be expended ‘‘subject to the same 
conditions and limitations as the Smith- 
Lever act, except that the distribution of 
these funds as between county agents and 
specialists and between men and women 
employes is indicated in the law. 

There is running through all this legis- 
lation the expressed will of Congress that 
the land-grant college was to serve agri- 
eulture and rural people. Every appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions was for using science to serve agri- 
culture. Every extension appropriation 
was made for the purpose of extending the 
knowledge and influence of the land-grant 
eollege to farmers and farmers’ families. 
The provision for home economics extel- 
sion seems to have been intended for farm 
homes. 

The provisions of the several Morrill acts 
and the later Bankhead-Jones act per- 
mitted the use of the funds appropriated 
for agriculture and mechanic arts. Ad- 
ministrators have interpreted mechanic 
arts, the term used in the original Morrill 
law, as synonymous with engineering. It 
has, therefore, been customary to pay 
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salaries of engineering instructors from 
Morrill funds. This is undoubtedly legal 
and has resulted in encouraging the de- 
velopment of schools of engineering in 
connection with the land-grant colleges. 
In the earlier experience of these institu- 
tions, some attempt was made to establish 
the principle that what Congress really 
intended was to have taught mechanic arts 
as related to agriculture, but a careful 
study of the laws for teaching clearly indi- 
cate that the Congress intended that these 
institutions should serve not only agricul- 
ture, but also the ‘‘industrial classes.”’ 
The Morrill laws also prescribed the teach- 
ing of subjects correlated with agriculture 
and mechanie arts and military tacties. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
Morrill act of 1862 permitted the use of 
funds for teaching elassical studies, this 
provision was not included in the second 
Morrill Act of 1890. The latter law is 
much more restrictive and definite in its 
requirement that the funds be used for 
teaching subjects ‘‘with special reference 
to their applications.’’ While it has been 
and still is entirely legal to use the funds 
arising from the original land grant 
(1862) for classical studies, it is to be 
doubted whether such use really conforms 
to the spirit of the law. In the very early 
experience of some colleges, associated with 
established institutions, funds were used 
to support classical subjects. Such use of 
the funds was sharply eriticized by farmers 
and the friends of agricultural education. 

The separate colleges of agriculture did 
not organize classical departments and 
were not therefore tempted to pay the 
salaries of professors of Latin from Mor- 
rill funds. In the beginning, the separate 
colleges of agriculture were much more 
Successful than those associated with estab- 
lished universities. 

At the present time (1939) it can not be 
claimed that the separate land-grant col- 
lege has any advantage in either the 
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breadth of its program or the quality of 
its strictly agricultural work. There are 
many obvious advantages in having a ecol- 
lege of agriculture associated with strong 
departments of liberal arts, law, medicine, 
education, engineering, ete., such as is the 
case in the land-grant universities. There 
is, after all, an important advantage in 
being associated with an institution where 
the encouragement of pure scholarship for 
its own sake is a major educational objee- 
tive. 

The present trend of the separate col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts is 
obviously in the direction of ultimately de- 
veloping an educational program quite 
paralleling that of the state university. 
Most separate colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts are now legally designated 
as state colleges authorized to confer col- 
lege degrees identical with those conferred 
by the universities. Most of the state col- 
leges now include practically the same divi- 
sions as the universities, excepting law and 
medicine. 

It is clear that the chief interest of the 
Congress was in the beginning and has 
been since in agriculture and rural life. 
This is indicated by the passage of four 
important appropriation meaures for agri- 
cultural experiment stations and three 
large appropriation bills for agricultural 
and home economies extension. It is, how- 
ever, clear that, in making appropriations 
for teaching mechanic arts, the Congress 
has encouraged the development of engi- 
neering colleges. These colleges are a 
definite part of the national plan and 
should be further developed. It is highly 
important for the nation as well as for the 
completion of the land-grant college system 
that Congress provide for engineering ex- 
periment stations and thus serve the indus- 
trial classes in the same manner as the agri- 
cultural experiment stations have served 
agriculture and rural people. 

Some educational leaders of influence in 
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the councils of higher education regard the 
institutions teaching agriculture as of a 
lower order. They are vocational. They 
may be useful, but because they are pur- 
poseful and because the materials of in- 
struction are the common, the ordinary, 
the every-day phenomena affecting and 
controlling all industry and human life 
itself, they are not to be placed in the same 
category as the study of purely abstract 
problems and the exercise of the contem- 
-plative mind. After all, according to their 
educational philosophy, the growth and de- 
velopment of mental power is a sufficient 
end in itself, and this has been best accom- 
plished in the past by the traditional type 
of education. It does not seem to the 
writer that this attempt to put these col- 
leges of agriculture in their place has been 
very successful. All education in a sense 
is vocational. Even under the older sys- 
tem, students have always looked forward 
to the professions of law, medicine or 
theology. The error is in thinking that 
these so-called learned professions are the 
only ones entitled to a kind of higher edu- 
cation which prepares them for leadership. 
It is perfectly true that, in the past, leaders 
of our national life have been products of 
the traditional education. But is this true 
to-day? Even so, the greater number of 
leaders from these institutions in the past is 
explainable for the reason that they were the 
only institutions of high degree available. 
Much of the leadership in our national 
life to-day is to be found among the 
products of the land-grant colleges and 
universities. These institutions to-day fur- 
nish a large number of leaders in industry, 
commerce, agriculture and statesmanship. 
The graduate school is the highest ex- 
pression of the spirit and purpose of the 
American college and university. It is 
organized and administered to encourage 
and promote the highest ideals of scholar- 
ship and intellectual attainment. We 
should then find in this division of the 
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higher institutions of learning the yep; 
best in education—the culmination of oy, 
ideals and the ultimate accomplishment 0! 
our educational purposes. If these thing 
be true, all institutions of college and uni. 
versity grade must, in large measure, for. 
mulate their ideals and build their edyea. 
tional philosophies on the advanced think. 
ing of the graduate school. 

The ultimate objectives of the graduate 
school are, after all, the objectives of the 
undergraduate college except that they are 
on a higher level and accompanied by ap- 
propriate method. Broadly speaking, the 
purpose of the graduate school is the ai- 
vancement of knowledge. This is the pur- 
pose of the undergraduate college. This js 
the purpose of all institutions of college 
grade. 

The modern graduate school now organ- 
ized in every great university in this 
country must labor under the onus, if onus 
it be, of being a division primarily con- 
cerned with preparing men and women for 
useful vocations. The graduate schoo! 
encourages the highest types of univer- 
sity study for improving the professional 
equipment of teachers, for the higher train- 
ing of men and women for research in the 
fields of chemistry, physics, biology, mathe- 
matics, agriculture, engineering and for 
every other field of intellectual enterprise 
in which high intellectual attainments are 
required. Most graduate students now are 
in training for some special vocation. A 
very small per cent. are registered in the 
graduate school for the sole joy of intellee- 
tual attainment. It can not, therefore, be 
successfully maintained that vocational 
training is of a lower order if, as it seems, 
our highest of all university efforts as rep- 
resented by the graduate school is itself a 
type, a very high type it is true, of voca- 
tional training. 

I think we may be justified in concludin 
that the chief motive in securing federal 
aid for higher education in the land- 
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t college has been service to rural 


rrant 
nie. The organization and administra- 
‘ion of these institutions have successfully 

Jjieved such service to agriculture. In the 
‘oss, there has developed a notable fed- 

‘ate cooperation in education which 

ay become a model for future federal 
-rants to edueation. If this has been satis- 

‘orily accomplished for agriculture, it 

also be accomplished for other types 
f education. 

[t seems clear that the national welfare 
primary consideration of Congress. 
The national welfare may be more directly 
and immediately served by grants for spe- 
cial types of education, especially research. 
Congress may already have a deep interest 
in economie and engineering research. As 
a matter of practical procedure, such legis- 

ition will be more likely to receive favor- 
able consideration if the purposes of the 
erants requested can be rather definitely 
set forth in the law. 

It is my personal opinion that if all the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
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United States would settle upon a_per-\ 
manent policy involving a definite plan for 
securing aid for a federal grant for re- 
search to be allocated by some such agency 
as the National Research Council, an ap- 
propriation could be secured. A bill pro- 
viding for such research should clearly but 
broadly provide that such research has for 
its purpose the national welfare and is in- 
tended to serve the national policy. Gov- 
ernment-subsidized research in a democ- 
racy must be responsive to the publie will. 
I think it may be assumed that Congress 
will not appropriate funds for any kind of 
education without some degree of federal 
control. This control need not be harmful 
and indeed may even be beneficent. 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that 
the land-grant colleges and universities 
have demonstrated that they can serve the 
national purpose and that they can accept 
federal aid and continue to have freedom 
of action in the essentials of educational 
administration and without harmful fed- 
eral control. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY . 


By WINTHROP H. RICE 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mvucn research and discussion are con- 
stantly in progress pointing toward the 
betterment of procedures and materials in 
the teaching of foreign languages. It is well 
from time to time to pause in the process of 
development and to look back upon what has 
been done, what has been said or what has 
been written, and to take stock. It is from 
this point of view that I wish to discuss the 
question of the practical aspects of foreign 
language study. It is a question which 
every language teacher has certainly faced, 
for it is hard to imagine one who has not 
been asked, by himself or by someone else, 





What is the use of studying French or 
Spanish or German or any other foreign 
language, modern or ancient? The answer 
is far from simple; it may well be that no 
one has, as yet, given a complete answer. 
This question strikes at the very roots of 
language teaching. It is involved in any 
discussion of objectives or of methods; more 
than that, it bears an important relation- 
ship to the whole curriculum and even to 
the philosophy of education. It, conse- 
quently, is susceptible to research and _ re- 
examination at almost any time. In these 
days of curriculum discussion and revision, 
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it is especially important to prove to the 
doubting Thomases—who, unfortunately, 
are many—that there is value in the study 
of languages for a very large percentage 
of the pupils in our schools. 

The first step in the discussion of this 
question is to analyze the term ‘‘practical’’ 
and to define it in the way, or rather, in the 
ways in which it may be used. According 
to one dictionary, ‘‘practical’’ means 
among other things, ‘‘available or valuable 
in practice or action; usable; as, a practical 
acquaintance with Latin.’’ The example 
here given is interesting, for of all the 
things which might have been chosen for 
their practicality, the editors chose Latin, 
a language which has long been one of the 
favorite butts of the ‘‘utilitarians’’ on the 
very ground of its lack of practical value. 
Furthermore, it will be noted that the ex- 
ample does not speak of a practical knowl- 
edge, but of a_ practical acquaintance. 
There, we might almost see the answer to 
the often-cited criticism that, in the time 
available, sufficient linguistic knowledge can 
not be imparted; however, a practical ac- 
qaintance is not merely a possibility; it is 
a fact. 

But even if we accept this definition, 
there is still a possibility of disagreement 
as to the matter of usefulness. That group 
of educational theorists, whom I have 
spoken of as ‘‘utilitarians,’’ would tend to 
give to the word ‘‘practical’’ a meaning 
which could almost be translated into dol- 
lars and cents. Their objection to the wide- 
spread teaching of languages is based, in 
large measure, upon the assumption that a 
majority of the pupils studying the lan- 
guages will never use them in the course of 
earning a livelihood. This is the point of 
view of Professor F. T. Spaulding’ who says 
that pupils do not learn to speak nor to 
write sufficiently well to justify the study 
of languages from the practical point of 


1F. T. Spaulding, French Review, 7: 125-137, 
December, 1933. 
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view, 2.¢., from the vocational point of view. 
Over against this, however, we can cite an 
investigation reported by the United States 
Bureau of Education.? In this report, jt 
was found that 86 per cent. of the pupils 
who had had two years of French in high 
school considered that this time was cer. 
tainly not wasted. The author of the re. 
port further estimates that only one third 
of high-school or college language students 
will never have need for a foreign language. 
and this is a question of need, not of use 
for personal pleasure. Are we going to say, 
then, that because one third of our pupils 
may never need a foreign language, we 
should not encourage as many as possible 
to take up language study? 

Such a narrow definition of ‘practical’ 
is not the only one. ‘There is another sense 
in which it can be understood, namely, as 
the definition says, ‘‘available or valuable 
in practice or action.’’ We shall come back 
to this in more detail later, suffice it for the 
present to say that by this we mean that 
languages have a practical value for read- 
ing, for travel, ete. 

And third and last we may give to this 
term a very broad interpretation, looking at 
the afore-mentioned availability or value 
from either the personal or the social stand- 
point. As regards the individual, I think 
that no one will deny that anything which 
enhances the person’s ability to be happy 
and to enjoy life to the fullest is of a very 
practical nature, for, with the possible ex- 
ception of health, there is nothing more in- 
portant to the individual than his happi- 
ness—and by this, I do not necessarily mean 
pleasure or pleasures.? It has been said 
that ‘‘we recognize that even an imperfect 
knowledge of languages now enhances the 
happiness of many lives, and it is the con- 


2M. V. O’Shea, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, No. 16, 1927, passim. 

3 Cf. the remarks of two non-language educators 
cited in Modern Language Jour., 24: 61, October, 
1939. 
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<eysus of national opinion that they are a 
of the educational birthright of every 
rmal child.’’* Let us leave the 
ipplication of this same idea to the social 
point of view until the end of this discus- 
claus we shall see then, I trust, the high 
degree of practicality which is inherent in 


school 


foreign language study. 

Let us look now in more detail at the ap- 
plication of each of these three interpreta- 
tions. Those who seek in language study for 
quasi-vocational values are the ones who 


offer the most criticisms. Their arguments 
are typified by those of Professor Spauld- 
ing. It would seem to any one reading his 
article alone that modern languages had no 
excuse whatever for their existence in the 
curriculum. But Professor Spaulding was 
not allowed to go unchallenged, and in a 
very searching article, Professor R. B. Wil- 
liams? answered each of Professor Spauld- 
ing’s arguments. It is evident that the lat- 
ter was not widely familiar with discussions 
which have been going on in the language 
field for many years, and that perhaps he 
was guilty, as Professor Williams suggests, 
of ‘‘wishful thinking.’’ In his answer to 
the generalist’s accusations, Professor Wil- 
liams asks this pertinent question: ‘‘ Why 
have so many of the very best students in 
the schools and colleges been so bored or an- 
noyed by classes in ‘interesting’ or ‘prac- 
‘popular’ subjects, where the 
proper effort to motivate was being made, 
that they have found a grateful refuge in 
work?’’® There is food for 
but further discussion 
would lead us away from our present train 
of thought. 

Since, then, we must face the question of 
this narrow interpretation of ‘‘practical,’’ 
what are some of the openings for students 
of modern foreign languages? A survey 

*W. L. Schwartz, L. A. Wilkins and A. G. Bovée, 
Modern Language Jour., 16: 545, April, 1932. 

°R. B. Williams, French Review, 7: 461-470, 
May, 1934, 

8 Ibid., p. 467. 
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language 
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ago, to deter- 
the 
which languages have this vocational value. 
The investigators’ found a total of sixty 
different occupations wherein language was 
either (a) a primary requirement, (b) a 
secondary requirement, or (c) at least an 
The occupations 


was conducted, a few years 


mine in so far as possible extent to 


asset in achieving success. 
listed in the first (and most important) 
group are: American foreign service, for- 
eign government service in America, inter- 
preting, journalism with the aim of foreign 
language press in this country, nursery gov- 
Whether through 
oversight or through the obviousness of it, 
the authors did not include in this group 
That, 
of course, needs no discussion, and I think 


erness and translation. 


the profession of language teaching. 


that the list as given almost speaks for itself. 
There are opportunities in all these fields. 
Naturally there must be a combination of 
the foreign language with some other field 
of study, such as history and political sci- 
ence, journalism from the _ professional 
standpoint, ete. 

Among the occupations listed 
second group, we find authorship, foreign 
trade, international law, international re- 
lations work, journalism with the aim of 


in the 


becoming a foreign correspondent, librar- 
ianship, missionary work, secretarial work, 
social service, tourist business and travel 
agencies, visiting waiter. 
The variety of interests here represented 
is astonishing, brought out especially, per- 
haps, by the last two. (These lists, inei- 
dentally, are given in alphabetical order 
rather than in order of importance.) There 
is to be found in this group some line of 
work into which almost any one of our pu- 
pils might conceivably enter ; and how many 
high-school pupils know, at the time they 
begin their study of language, exactly what 
they want to do in life, to say nothing of 
what they actually will do? We may have 
all the guidance in the world, and learn 


professorships, 


7 Cf. footnote 4. 
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everything about the aptitudes of our pu- 
pils, but that does not guarantee that these 
plans will be carried out. There are too 
many imponderable factors standing in the 
way, and it seems to me that we do the best 
by fitting the pupil for as many different 
things as possible—always understanding 
that we are speaking now only of the utili- 
tarian aim of education. 

And, finally, there is a list of forty-two 
occupations wherein a knowledge of or an 
acquaintance with language is noted as an 
asset in achieving success. This does not 
mean that the person with language will 
earn more money than the one without, 
under ordinary circumstances, but other 
things being equal, the former seems to have 
a better chance for advancement than the 
latter. The advantages of language in such 
fields as art, printing and publishing, scien- 
tific work, journalism or law should be 
fairly obvious. 

Let it be said in passing that, from pres- 
ent indications, there will be an inerease in 
the need for Spanish-trained students as a 
result of the war now in progress in Europe 
and the consequent renewed commercial and 
political solidarities of the Americas. Bear- 
ing witness to this are the steps now being 
taken by the Department of Cultural Rela- 
tions in Washington,® but however numer- 
ous occupational opportunities may be, it 
seems to me that language teaching is fail- 
ing in its purpose if it confines its efforts 
to these purely vocational ends. It is the 
age-old question of what should constitute 
education, and what we mean by the term. 
From the Latin verb, educere, is derived the 
idea of ‘‘leading out,’’ and it hardly seems 
that by limiting ourselves to these dollars- 
and-cents aims we are so doing. We should 
bear in mind the distinction between real 
education and mere training. This is a sub- 
ject of which we, at least in New York 

8Cf. Richard Pattee, Hispania, 22: 235-239, 
October, 1939, and Ben M. Cherrington, Hispania, 
22: 243-250, October, 1939. 











state, are going to hear a great deal, as a 
result of the recent Regents’ Inquiry into 
secondary education. The general report, 
‘*Education for American Life,’’ seems to 
indicate a trend away from purely yoea- 
tional purposes. The opinion of the com. 
mittee would seem to imply that the seco. 
dary schools have been stressing the yoca- 
tional side too much and have neglected the 
broader, really educational side which pro- 
vides for better citizens and better, fuller 
lives. 

Now turning to the somewhat broader 
implication of the word ‘‘practical’’ let us 
see what that involves, and whether there 
is that availability or value in practice and 
action. Numerous values have been pre- 
sented from this point of view. One of the 
most frequently cited of these is that, 
through the study of foreign language, the 
pupil learns his own better; here, we are 
treading on extremely dangerous ground, 
for the psychological problem of the trans- 
fer of training is involved. Until quite re- 
cently, the old idea that language study 
had a earry-over value in the knowledge 
and use of English was greatly frowned 
upon, as a consequence of many studies in 
general psychology as well as several spe- 
cifically devoted to the problem as concerns 
language. It is impossible, we are told, that 
training for the linguistic processes of Latin 
or French or Spanish or German can be 
carried over into any other language. Lan- 
guage being a body of habits, the paths con- 
ditioned in the study of French, for ex- 
ample, can not influence the paths involved 
in English. More recently, the possibility 
of some amount of transfer seems to have 
been recognized. In order, however, that 
the foreign language exercise a real influ- 
ence on the ability of the pupil, the lan- 
guage-teacher must incorporate into his or 
her method procedures pointing specifically 
to this end. Almost every language-teaclier 
has been told by more than one pupil that 
he has learned more about the structure of 





23, 1940 


ho Enelish language from his foreign lan- 
course than he ever did from an En- 
+ course. It is objected that English 
rtments could undertake to convey the 

ye amount of grammatical knowledge to 
pupils if they so desired, but I believe 

hat vem that is gpen to question, for the 
very fact of the enforced comparisons be- 
\ - two different languages would tend 
to impress the differences and the elements 
which differ upon the student’s mind. 
Then, too, there is the question of vocabu- 
lary. If properly taught, the study of for- 
eign vocabularies must almost inevitably in- 
crease not only the quantity but also the 
quality of the pupil’s English vocabulary. 
We speak and we read every day and even 
nore important we think. Language, espe- 
cially words, is the material of thought and 
the better the material, the better the prod- 
uct. In the study of foreign languages, the 


( 
i 


pupil must develop the habit of seeing the 
whole word, the whole phrase, the whole 
seritence and this habit will be effective not 
only in the foreign language but also in the 
native tongue. And the practical value of 
such a habit is obvious. 

Closely allied with this increase in En- 
elish ability is the value often claimed for 
foreign language study that it increases the 
pupil’s ability to think clearly and accu- 
rately, slows down his tendeney to jump at 
conclusions, inculeates into him a critical or 
an analytical spirit which enables him bet- 
ter to judge whatever materials he may 
have in hand. In the present day, with 
everything which is taking place both at 
liome and abroad, clear thought, calm re- 
flection are absolutely necessary, if we are 
going to continue to develop our country 
and its culture. The more readily we are 
able to grasp the whys and the wherefores, 
the more clearly we shall understand them, 
and be able to react to them. 

The questions of reading and of that 
much maligned thing called culture are 
always cited in any discussion of this sort. 


q97e 
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It is difficult to say just how many pupils 
who have studied language in high school 
or college actually read a great deal in that 
language after graduation. It is not, how- 
ever, the actual fact of reading after grad- 
uation that is paramount; it is the presence 
of the possibility, of the ‘‘availability for 
use in practice’’ that seems to me to count 
the most. 

From the cultural standpoint, there are 
certain elements which must be included in 
this particular interpretation of the prac- 
tical. These reside mainly in the factual 
knowledge acquired in the course of the 
so-called ‘‘eivilization’’ work which is be- 
coming increasingly important—and rightly 
so—in our courses of language study. The 
main cultural values, however, belong to the 
discussion of the broadest interpretation of 
our term and will be mentioned there. 

There have been mentioned many other 
things which could be brought in here: 
attendance on foreign films or plays, list- 
ening to foreign broadeasts either from 
this country or via short wave, ete. One 
educator made an address not long ago from 
which I should like to quote at some length. 
Having outlined some ‘‘practical’’ uses of 
foreign language, he says of them, ‘‘T 
meet the economic determinist on his own 
eround and say ‘How about it?’ It is a 
that as long as the United 


hey 


paradox 
States was really isolated with a minimum 
of international trade, no cables, no tele- 
phones, no radio, no steamships, no air- 
planes, every well-educated man was trained 
in the foreign languages. Now with twenty 
million daily radio listeners, with ten mil- 
lion more in daily contact with foreign ]an- 
guages, with all the modes of contact just 
mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign 
languages are not important. They are 
taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and 
then it is declared that the results do not 
justify them. In a day of ‘motivation’ the 
educators provide none, and say it is the 


fault of someone else. The cold fact, 
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stripped of all wishful thinking, is that 
the ‘common man’ has more direct contact 
with foreign languages to-day than ever be- 


If education does not see 
999 


fore in history. 
that, it is a blind spot. 

Is there need of lengthy discussion on the 
practicality of these features? There are 
others, too, such as the possibility of for- 
eign travel; and there is another one which, 
unfortunately, has arisen recently, one 
which I hope may be made available in the 
shortest possible time. Many writers on 
world affairs to-day look upon this country 
as the hope of saving our western civiliza- 
tion. As soon as the present tragic struggle 
in Europe is ended, there will be a period 
of reconstruction, both physical and _ eco- 
nomic. Then there will open up a field of 
opportunity for real service to those pre- 
pared to take part, and one of the essentials 
of such preparation will be the knowledge 
of one or more of the European languages. 
It is too bad that such a prospect exists, 
but we must face the actuality of it and do 
what we can to aid in the rapid reconstruc- 
tion when the time comes. 

Looking now at the broadest meaning of 
the word ‘‘practical’’ as we have already 
outlined it, let us see how it fits in with the 
whole question of language study. Here we 
are confronted with those features which 
are generally spoken of as being the most 
impractical of all. They are features which 
can not be measured nor readily classified, 
yet, it seems to me—and I am far from alone 
in the opinion—that they are among the 
most important if not in fact the most im- 
portant. These more or less imponderable 
values are closely associated with the defi- 
nition of education whether it be applied 
from the standpoint of the individual or 
from that of society asa whole. First, from 
the individual standpoint, it is these quali- 
ties derived from the study of languages 

® Henry M. Wriston, ‘‘Blind Spots in Educa- 


tion,’’ Foreign Language News, Henry Holt and 
Company, 11: 2, November, 1938. 
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that often give the individual the stamp of 
a well-educated person. This stamp need 
not be confined to college students; there js 
a vast difference between true culture and 
learning or erudition. Culture is one of the 
inner attributes of the gentleman or of the 
lady in the best sense of those words, and 
anything which increases those attributes is 
worth while, that is to say ‘‘practical.’’ The 
acquaintance with great authors of foreign 
lands, with their thoughts and feelings; a 
knowledge and understanding of the history 
and culture of the foreign people will give 
to the American student that broader sense 
of kinship for which all present-day educa- 
tors stand. But to come down more closely 
to the first definition of ‘‘practical,’’ these 
very cultural elements have their impor- 
tance. The report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
has showed the tendency to get away from 
the purely vocational point of view. This 
can mean only that there has been felt a 
lack of general qualifications in the prod- 
ucts of our schools, in other words, that our 
high-school graduates are finding that they 
have not acquired a sufficiently broad back- 
ground to prepare them for life. It was 
seen, in a very large number of cases 
wherein students had been given specific 
vocational training, that either the student 
was not taught the most up-to-date methods 
of the particular craft or that he was un- 
able immediately to get a job, and that, by 
the time employment finally came his way, 
he had forgotten what he had learned, or 
processes in his chosen craft had changed. 
Many large houses, both industrial and con- 
mercial, prefer to do their own vocational 
training and find it more desirable to build 
upon a broad background than to change a 
special training which at the same time 
lacks breadth. This does not mean tliat 
certain types of training of a general na- 
ture are not desirable—they are. But one 
ean build a far better and far stronger 
structure on a good foundation than upon 
a poor one. 





S 
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Where do the languages fit into this 


«heme of things? In the imparting of a 
sizeable share of this general background. 
It has been held that this cultural under- 
standing of foreign countries can be given 
through the medium of English or history 
or both. I, personally, do not believe that 
this can be done to any appreciable extent. 
To cite only one of the many reasons, the 
teachers of those subjects, however well- 
trained and well-educated they may be, are 
not equipped for that at the present time, 
and their interests lie along other lines. 
The teachers of social science have far too 
much to do in their courses as it is, and the 
addition of such a purpose would simply 
further complicate their work. And even 
if it were possible to accomplish this aim 
in English, the fact remains that it is not 
being done. Language teachers, then, are 
the proper ones to undertake this function, 
and its rests with them to settle upon the 
proper methods of so doing. 

By extension of this individual applica- 
tion of cultural effects, the same general 
principles apply to the social aims of edu- 
cation. It is a platitude to say that we are 
preparing youth to enter into the life of our 
country, yet this is all too often lost from 
view in the details of everyday teaching in 
all subjects. The function of languages in 
this aspeet is recognized by nearly all in fur- 
international understand- 
If you wish to take a flight into the 
ideal world, consider how things might have 
been to-day if this education for interna- 
tional fellowship had been successfully ear- 
ried out. Great nations would not now be 
at each others’ throats, and instead of in- 
tense national prides and prejudices, there 
would be the realization that all men have 
the right to live, that much more of value 
can eventually be accomplished by friendly, 
openminded discussion than by force of 
arms where even the victor loses. To save 
the lives of millions of men, to prevent the 
destruction of centuries-old monuments to 


thering mutual 
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man’s progress, to avert economic loss too 
gvreat for the best of modern calculating 
machines: Are these not ‘‘practical’’ pur- 
But even if all 
this is far too much on the idealistic side, 


poses of the highest order? 


it is none the less possible to continue all 
efforts toward that as a goal. One writer 
states the case very nicely when he says, 
‘*The practical uses of the French language 
could be multiplied and stated at great 
length. But, in the last analysis, educators 
know that it is the business of every young 
American student to prepare himself or her- 
self to become a citizen of the world. And, 
after all of the arguments are set down, that 
is essentially the kind of business proposi- 
tion French is.'° 

The pupil who comes to our schools to 
receive an education is not divided into com- 
partments, some to be developed one way, 
some another. He is a living unit, and any- 
thing which adds to his ultimate worth— 
as an individual seeking happiness or as a 
citizen of his country and of the world— 
seems to have a definite practical value, even 
though it may not obviously lead him to 
secure a higher wage or salary immediately 
upon his graduation. We have seen that 
there are some features of language study 
which satisfy even the most restricted defi- 
nition of ‘‘practical’’; we have seen others 
which contributed to a more or less marked 
degree to his individual ability to get the 
most out of life; and we have seen still 
others which contribute toward making him 
a worthy and decent citizen. If, of these 
values, only one or two were to be attained 
in each pupil, there perhaps might be some 
validity in many of the criticisms offered 
against the study of foreign languages. But 
when it is considered that all of them are 
available to all pupils studying languages, 
then the tirades of the ‘‘economie determin- 
ists’’ seem ill-founded. 

What has been said here is not directed 

10 Harry Kurz, School Review, 31: 669, Novem- 
ber, 1923. 
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toward any one language in particular, nor 
is a large part of it even confined to modern 
languages. There seems to be a great op- 
portunity ahead for languages in the field 
of coordination and integration of their 
work with that of other departments. It is 
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to be hoped that the day of cut-throat com. 
petition between various areas of the cup. 
riculum is past, and that language-teachers 
may add a large, important and practica/ 
phase to a well-rounded, integrated (jp. 
riculum. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER BERTRAND 
RUSSELL’S APPOINTMENT AT 
CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 

ConTROVERSY aroused by the appointment of 
Bertrand Russell to the department of philoso- 
phy at City College (New York) has not ceased, 
although the Board of Higher Edueation on 
March 18 refused by a vote of 11 to 7 to recon- 
sider its decision. Immediately after the vote 
became known, papers in a certiorari proceed- 
ings were served on Ordway Tead, chairman of 
the board. On March 27, the Supreme Court of 
the state will pass on the question of whether 
the appointment of Professor Russell shall be 
annulled on the ground that he does not possess 
the necessary qualifications for a teacher, as set 
forth in the state education law. 

The first expression of opposition to Professor 
Russell’s appointment came from William T. 
Manning, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, who attacked the former’s 
views on religion and morality and declared that 
the appointment of Professor Russell as a “guide 
and teacher of our youth is on moral grounds 
indefensible.” Bishop Manning quoted passages 
from the philosopher’s book, “Marriage and 
Morals,” in support of his contention. 

Among the first persons to come to Professor 
Russell’s defence was Nelson Mead, president of 
City College, who said that the appointee had 
been engaged to teach mathematies and logic 
and not his moral and religious views. He added 
that no one disagreed as to the competence of 
the author of “Principles of Mathematies” and 
co-author of “Principia Mathematica” as a 
teacher in these fields. 

Professor Russell is teaching at present in the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Last 
year he taught at the University of Chicago, 
and he will give a series of lectures at Harvard 
University before February, 1941, when his work 
at City College is scheduled to begin. 


Prominent churchmen and spokesmen for or- 
ganized patriotic societies led the opposition to 
the appointment. The Parents Association 0} 
City College, more than 300 of the staff members 
and a large body of students expressed their p- 
proval of the presence of Professor Russe] in 
the department of philosophy. 


AN ACUTE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
IN THE FIELD OF RURAL SOCIOL- 
OGY AND ECONOMICS 

An “exploratory study” to discover persons 
qualified to teach rural social subjeets has been 
announced by George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Edueation. In Dr. Zook’s 
judgment, an acute shortage of teachers in this 
field is threatened. He says: 


There is no blinking the fact that this constitutes 
a problem of national importance. The explanation 
is obvious. The extraordinary increase in federal 
action programs serving agriculture, such as the 
AAA, FSA, SCS, REA, to list only a few, together 
with the expanded activity of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and similar federal and state 
research agencies, has created a demand for trained 
personnel that exceeds the supply. 


This demand has been so keen, it seems, that 
many of the most competent students are offered 
and accept positions of responsibility before 
completing their graduate work. Furthermore, 
state universities have been forced to compete 
with each other for the services of qualified in- 
struetors, with the result that salaries, rank and 
assignments have been thrown out of alignment. 

In commenting on the study, E. G. Nourse, 
director, Institute of Economies, Brookings In- 
stitution, who will head the special committee, 
explained that, while the study “must be det- 
nitely concerned with the present and prospec- 
tive needs of trained personnel,” the problem 
also calls for a consideration of methods of over- 
coming the present lack of recognition of the 
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nee of rural social studies, and of ae- 
ting students with the opportunities open 
Der alists in the field. The immediate pur- 
jose of the study, which will be financed by 
‘he General Edueation Board, is to bring relief, 
cularly to schools in the South, where the 
riage is said to be most eritical and where 
needs are apparently most acute. 

. Social Science Research Council and other 
cies asked the American Council on Eduea- 
to undertake the study. 

director of the study will be T. W. 

itz, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
chanie Arts, Ames. In addition to Dr. 
ise, embers of the exploratory committee 
\. E. Grimes, chairman, department of 
nomics and sociology, Kansas State College 
¢ Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan; 
|. Myers, department of agricultural eco- 
«s and farm management, Cornell Univer- 
formerly governor of the FCA; T. Lynn 
ith, chairman, department of sociology, Loui- 

State University; O. C. Stine, Bureau of 

Agricultural Eeonomies, United States Depart- 
of Agriculture, and C. S. Marsh, vice- 
president, American Council on Edueation, ex 


oflew. 


PRESIDENT BARR RECOMMENDS THE 
STUDY OF THE CLASSICS TO PRE- 
VENT ANOTHER “DARK AGE” 

Tue onset of another Dark Age can be pre- 
vented by American colleges if they scrap their 
text-books, abolish the elective system and re- 

juish specialized education. Such were the 
chief points in an address of Stringfellow Barr, 
president of St. John’s College (Annapolis), be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board in New York City on March 1. 

To-day the average college professor is illiit- 
erate, Dr. Barr declared, not only in the broad 
He is unable to pass even a fairly simple 
examination in mathematies, which underlies the 
present technological civilization. ~This weakness 
Dr. Barr attributed to our overspecialized edu- 
He recommended that students be given 
“not text-books, not good books, or better books, 
but the best books.” 

Liberal edueation was defined as the develop- 
ing of the intellectual capacities. “Liberal edu- 
cation should free the intellect,” Dr. Barr said— 
adding, “But of course my saying that does not 
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do my generation any good—it ‘sees red’ when 
the word ‘intellect’ is mentioned. The word has 
become debased.” He asked for the return to 
the kind of liberal education that our founding 
fathers knew, when students were penalized for 
not speaking Latin in the classroom. 

As proof of the failure of specialized educa- 
tion, he spoke of the tendency of business men 
to ask for graduates who have undergone the 
rigors of reading great books rather than for 
those who have studied “practical” subjects. 
Dr. Barr maintained that the student of the 
former type, because he has consorted with great 
minds, can learn the specialized subjects in a 
few months and probably more thoroughly than 
if he had studied them on the campus. 

Other sectional meetings attended by the two 
hundred head masters, head mistresses and teach- 
ers of private schools, to whom Dr. Barr spoke, 
were concerned with semantics, day-school prob- 
lems, mathematics, modern languages, the classies 
and social studies. 


STUDENTS WILL PARTICIPATE WITH 
INSTRUCTORS IN DISCUSSING PROB- 
LEMS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

REPRESENTATIVES of college and university 
staffs and delegates from the student bodies will 
meet for the spring conference of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, April 4-6, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 
fifteen years ago under the leadership of Am- 


This association was organized 


brose L. Suhrie, professor of teachers-college and 
normal-school edueation, New York University. 
Dr. Suhrie also originated the plan of having 
the students of the professional schools par- 
ticipate actively in the sessions of the conference. 

Ben D. Wood, director, cooperative test ser- 
vice, Columbia University, will open the admin- 
istrative-faculty meeting on Thursday evening, 
April 4, with an address, “The Program of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
of the American Council on Education.” The 
president of the association, Roscoe L. West, 
president, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. 
J., will be chairman of the session. 

“What Should Be the Philosophy and Nature 
of Graduate Work in the Preparation of Teach- 
ers?” will be the theme of the Friday morning 
program of the administrative and instructional 


division. Hermann Cooper, assistant eommis- 
, 
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sioner, New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion, and Edward 8. Evenden, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will describe several types of graduate work now 
in progress. 

Following the luncheon, the delegates will see 
“New Documentary Films from Europe” 
through the courtesy of Alice V. Keliher and the 
American Film Center, Ine., N. Y. 

Turning from specific problems, the confer- 
ence in the afternoon will listen to Floyd W. 
Reeves, director, American Youth Commission, 
and Sanford Bates, executive director, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, on the theme, “Youth Faces 
Its World.” Alonzo G. Grace, Connecticut State 
Commissioner of Edueation, will lead the dis- 
cussion. 

The student delegates will attend the banquet 
in the evening, at which Jerry Voorhis, Con- 
gressman from California, will speak on “An 
American’s Duty in the World To-day.” 

Student panel discussions will be in progress 
on Friday. Each group will have a_ student 
general chairman and a faculty adviser. Among 
the topics to be discussed are the following: “The 
Character and Significance of General Programs 
for the Entire College,” “The Guidance We 
Need” and “Student Participation in the Evalu- 
ation and Enrichment of the College Currieu- 
lum.” On Friday afternoon, panel groups made 
up of both students and teachers will discuss 
student leadership and publications. 

Saturday morning sessions will be divided into 
sectional meetings for the institutional person- 
nel. There will be a joint meeting of the indus- 
trial and fine arts teachers in addition to see- 
tional meetings for directors of personnel, teach- 
ers of education and psychology, teachers of 
English, teachers and erities in laboratory 
schools, teachers of physical education and 
health, teachers of science and the social studies 
and librarians. The conference will close with a 
general assembly attended by student and fae- 
ulty delegates. Dr. Suhrie will join President 
West in greeting the delegates. 

The association publishes the Teacher Educa- 
tion Journal under the editorship of Dr. Suhrie. 


THE ROSENWALD FUND SUBSIDIZES 
A PROGRAM OF RURAL-TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 


INFLUENCED by the adoption of a program 
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equalizing salaries of rural teachers in the state 
of Georgia, the Julius Rosenwald Fund has get 
aside a gift of a half million dollars for the 
development of rural-teacher education in that 
state. In announcing the grant, Edwin R. Em. 
bree, president of the fund, stated that it js 
the largest single appropriation that has heen 
made for this purpose in any state. The terms 
of the agreement with the state specify that one 
half of the money must be used for the prepara- 
tion of Negro teachers. 

Two institutions, the West Georgia Teachers 
College (Carrollton) and the Fort Valley Nor- 
mal and Industrial Sehool for Negroes, will be 
the chief beneficiaries of the gift. The experi- 
ment will center around these sehools. Students 
at other colleges who are interested in rural edu- 
cation will be permitted to transfer to one or the 
other of the two institutions. 

Experiments in rural communities in the re- 
gion have been under the guidance of the staff 
of the West Georgia College. Several specialists 
in the field have been trained at the college and 
recognition has been given them by the awarding 
of fellowships. A bureau of materials and 
teaching aids has been established and is being 
used by rural teachers for their work; to it they 
turn for guidance in developing improved pro- 
grams of teaching. This work will be abetted 
and enriched by the expansion of the college 
course from two years to three years, this change 
to go into effect next fall. 

A seven-year program of expansion has been 
planned for the Fort Valley School, which has 
achieved a reputation for its work in the field of 
rural edueation for Negroes. The first part of 
the program, the development of the physical 
plant of the school, is already in progress. Ap- 
proximately $100,000, not as yet allocated, will 
probably be devoted to the training of teachers 
at the University of Georgia in special super- 
visory and administrative functions. 

The continuation of the program after the 
seven-year period will be contingent upon the 
provision of state funds in adequate amounts for 
the purpose. 


HANDICRAFTS ESTABLISHED AS THE 
BASIS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 
INFORMATION as to the development of the 
“Wardha Scheme” of edueation for India has 
been received by the International Bureau ot 


4 
g 
4 
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Education (Geneva). At the All-India National 
Conference, Wardha, October, 
1937, a committee was appointed to draw up a 


which met in 


plan for a basie national system of education. 


Zakir Husain was appointed chairman of this 
committee and Shri E. W. Aryanayakem, econ- 
The eonference passed several resolu- 


ner. 

ns, including a demand for compulsory edu- 
cation for the first seven years of school. An- 
other resolution provided that education should 
center around some form of manual and produe- 
tive work, which would be chosen with due re- 
card to the environment of the child. This sys- 
tem of handicraft edueation is expected eventu- 
ally to cover the remuneration of teachers. 

In 1938, at Haripuri, the “Wardha Scheme” 
as drawn up by the Zakir Husain Committee was 
accepted. It authorized the formation of an all- 
India board “to work out in a consolidated man- 
ner a practical program for the introduction of 
basie edueation and to recommend this program 
for acceptance to those in control of State and 
private edueation.” 

As the first step toward the introduction of 
basic national edueation, the Sangh (Universal 
Hindustani Association), which was the name 
given to the board, conducted two institutions: 
a teachers training school at New Delhi and an 
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experimental school at Segaon. Since then, this 
form of education has been introduced experi- 
mentally in a number of provinces, ineluding 
Bihar, Bombay and Orissa. 

To-day the “Wardha Scheme” is in actual prae- 
tice in nine training centers and in a few village 
schools. A method of teaching has been worked 
out based on the crafts of spinning, agriculture, 
cardboard and woodwork. The difficulties in in- 
augurating the system are many. The primary 
task is to find a staff to train the prospective 
teachers. Training schools must be set up in 
areas where the students will actually work. 
Teachers in these training schools must have a 
personal knowledge of the geographical, social 
and moral conditions of the rural areas. 

Scientific craft training will form the basis 
The 


necessary educational psychology and methodol- 


of the syllabus in the training institutions. 


ogy, it is believed, will grow out of the prae- 
tical teaching problems. As further experience 
is gained the essential subject-matter will be 
correlated with these studies. 

Finally, suitable text-books must be prepared, 
written with the village as background by per- 
sons who understand the village and know how 


to meet the needs of the village teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


“GOVERNOR Drxon and the presidents of Ala- 
bama’s colleges have . . . concluded that the 
problem of higher education for Negroes in this 
state must be met frankly in accordance with 
the spirit of the law as laid down by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Missouri case.”— 
Montgomery Advertiser, March 9 (Editorial). 
APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

Henrietta AppiTon, former sixth deputy 
police commissioner of New York City, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Westfield State 
Farm (Bedford Hills, N. Y.) on March 15. 
Miss Additon will be the first woman superin- 
tendent of the farm, which ineludes the Bedford 
Hills Reformatory for Women. She succeeds 
the late Carl J. Kane. A similar appointment 
was that of Cecilia O. Patten, present chairman 
of the New York State Probation Commission, 
as superintendent of the State Training School, 


an institution for delinquent girls at Albion. 
She will sueeeed Walter B. Martin, who has been 
transferred to Clinton Prison (Dannemora) as 
warden. 

HeLeEN Burtt Mason, head mistress of the 
Milwaukee-Downer (Wise.) Seminary, has been 
named head mistress of Kimberley School for 
Girls (Montelair, N. J.). Mrs. Mason will take 
over her new position in August. 


Harotp W. THompson, professor of English 
at the New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany), has been appointed to a similar 
position at Cornell University. Dr. Thompson 
is author of a current best-seller, “Body, Boots 
and Britches,” a book based on his research in 
the folklore of New York State. 

Einar W. JACOBSEN, 


schools, Oakland, Calif., has been appointed 
dean of the School of Education, University of 


superintendent of 
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Pittsburgh. Frank W. Shockley, who has been 
acting dean for the past year and a half, will 
continue his duties as director of the extension 
division and of the summer sessions. 


In addition to C. C. Colvert, whose appoint- 
ment as president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges was noted in SCHOOL AND 
Society for March 9, the following officers were 
elected at the recent meeting of the association 
in Columbia, Mo.: Philip M. Bail, dean, Chevy 
Chase Junior College (Washington, D. C.), 
vice-president; J. Thomas Davis, president, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College (Stephen- 
ville, Tex.), convention secretary. William H. 
Conley, dean, Wright Junior College (Chicago, 
Ill.) ; Marjorie Mitchell, president, Cottey Jun- 
ior College (Nevada, Mo.), and John W. Har- 
beson, dean, Pasadena (Calif.) Junior College, 
were appointed members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Puitie H. HeNseEL, associate professor of 
management, University of Toledo, has received 
an appointment as dean of the new College of 
Business Administration, Worcester (Mass.) 
Junior College of the YMCA. 


CHEN YINCHIEH, former chairman of the his- 
tory department, National Tsinghua University 
(China), and now a member of the Academia 
Siniea, has been granted, through the assistance 
of the Sino-British Cultural Association, a chair 
at Oxford University. Professor Chen recently 
left Hong Kong for England to assume the post. 


M. M. Cuampbers, of the staff of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
ceil on Edueation, will join the 1940 summer 
staff of the department of education, Ohio State 
University (Columbus), June 17 to July 24. 


Frepertc E. Merwin, assistant professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University, will assume 
his new duties as chairman of the department of 
journalism, Rutgers University, on July 1. Dr. 
Merwin succeeds Charles L. Allen, whose resig- 
nation was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
September 30, 1939. 


Wituiam H. Howumes, superintendent of the 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) schools, has announced 
his intention of retiring in December, 1940. The 
Mount Vernon school board voted that Dr. 
Holmes receive for this year the maximum sal- 
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ary permitted a superintendent ($15,000). Jy 
1934, Dr. Holmes took a voluntary cut of 16 per 
cent. of his $10,000 salary. 


THE retirement of three heads of science de. 
partments has been announced by Roswell (ray 
Ham, president of Mt. Holyoke College. The 
three professors, who will end their active ser- 
vice in June with the rank of professor emer. 
itus, are Elizabeth R. Laird, chairman 0° the 
department of physies since 1903; Abby H. 
Turner, chairman of the department of phiysiol- 
ogy since 1916, and Samuel P. Hayes, member 
of the department of psychology since 190i, 
President Ham also announced the appoint- 
ments of Laurence B. Packard, professor at 
Amherst College, as visiting professor of his- 
tory, and of Ross Lee Finney, associate pro- 
fessor, Smith College, as visiting associate pro- 
fessor of music. In the department of chemistry 
Lucey W. Pickett was promoted to an associate 
professorship; John §. Lobb and Everett D. 
Hawkins, in the department of economics and 
sociology, to associate professorships. 


JAMES F. Norris, director of the Research 
Laboratory of Organic Chemistry, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, will retire in Jan- 
uary, 1941. Staff members who will retire in 
June, 1940, are: William T. Hall, professor of 
chemistry; Charles W. Berry, professor of 
mechanical engineering, and Harold K. Bar- 
rows, professor of civil and sanitary engineer- 
ing. Howard R. Bartlett, acting chairman of 
the department of English and history since the 
death of Henry G. Pearson, has been appointed 
chairman. Among the new appointments are 
those of Clarence T. Marsh, colonel, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps of the United States Army, as 
chairman of the department of military science, 
and Roland D. Parks, professor of metallurgy. 


RECENT DEATHS 

The New York Times has only recently re- 
ceived word of the death in Helsinki on Janu- 
ary 23 of Tilma Hainari, Finnish educator, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Mrs. Hainari 
was president of the National Council of Wo- 
men of Finland, a branch of the Internationa! 
League of Women, and a deputy to the League 
of Nations assemblies, 1927-30. 


THE REVEREND MorHer Mary STANISLAUS 
KostKa ScuHILLING, founder of Mount Mary 
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(Milwaukee) and former commissary 
oral of the Catholie School Sisters of Notre 
Hane, died on Mareh 11 at the convent at Elm 
rae \Wise. Mother Stanislaus was eighty- 
vears old at the time of her death. 


Kuiza Mitts Bearp, co-founder of Miss 
Reard’s School (Orange, N. J.), died at the age 
» seventy-two years on March 12. Miss Beard 
nd her sister, Lucie, founded a kindergarten in 
1S0] and in 1900 established a day and board- 
we hool for girls. Miss Beard was a cousin 
of James Truslow Adams, the historian. 

Kkprru RopKey, a former professor of Kn- 
sjish in what was then the North Texas Female 
Coblece (Sherman, Tex.), died on March 12. 
Since coming to New York twenty years ago, 
Miss Rodkey had taught English at Erasmus 
Hall High Sehool, Brooklyn. 

Apert SHIELS, emeritus professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and superintendent of the Los Angeles public 
schools, 1916-19, died in California on March 
i4. Dr. Shiels was seventy-four years old at the 
time of his death. Entering the teaching pro- 
fession in New York City in 1890, Dr. Shiels 
became a distriet superintendent in 1912. While 
on a three-man commission surveying the Los 
Angeles school system, he aecepted the post of 
He joined the staff of Teach- 
ers College in 1921 and remained there until his 
retirement in 1931. 

ELIZABETH JEFFREYS, president of Pritchett 
College (Glasgow, Mo.) from 1919-22, died in 
Hubbard, Ohio, on March 14. Dr. Jeffreys was 
seventy-four years old at the time of her death. 
Pritchett College has since been merged with 
Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


superintendent. 


Tur REVEREND Patrick F. O’GORMAN, pre- 
fect of studies for the past ten years at George- 
town Preparatory School (Garrett Park, Md.), 
died at the age of seventy-two years on March 
15. In 1902 Father O’Gorman was made dean 
of studies at the College of St. Francis Xavier 
(New York City). After four years he became 
head master of Loyola School (New York City) 
and remained there until 1919. During the 
years 1924 to 1930 he was rector of St. Ignatius 
Chureh, Loyola Sehool and St. Regis High 
School, all of New York City. 


SELMA LAGERLOF, widely known novelist, died 
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at her family estate in Marbacka, Sweden, on 
March 16. She was eighty-one years old at the 
time of her death. A delicate child, Miss Lager- 
lof spent much of her time with the older mem- 
bers of her family and the community, listening 
to the folk tales, the dreams and the superstitions 
of the peasants, which became so important a 
part of her books later on. She attended the 
Royal Women’s Superior Training School at 
Stockholm and then taught in a girls’ high school 
at Landskrona from 1885 to 1895. While she 
was still a teacher, her first full-length book, 
“The Saga of Godsta Berling,” was published. 
In 1914 Miss Lagerléf became a member of the 
Swedish Academy. 


Herpert F. dE Bower, founder and _ viece- 
president of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
(New York City), a correspondence school of 
business, died on March 16 at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Before founding the institute in 
1909, Mr. de Bower practiced law in Madison, 
Wise. He was a commissioner of conciliation of 
the Department of Labor in 1922. 

COMING EVENTS 

REGIONAL sections of the American Library 
Association meeting soon are the Ontario Li- 
brary Association in Toronto, March 25-26, and 
the Florida Library Deland, 
April 4-6, 


Association in 


THE biennial convention of the Musie Edu- 
eators National Conference will be held in Los 
Angeles, March 30 to April 5. 


THE second annual Conference on Consumer 
Edueation will meet at Stephens College (Co- 
lumbia, Mo.) April 1-3. 


THE Retail Sales Institute, conducted annually 
by the School of University of 
Denver, will meet April 1-26. The program 
will inelude special work for teachers and train- 
ing-staff members as well as classes of interest 


Commerce, 


to business people, store workers and office 
groups. 

THE North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schoo!s will meet in Chicago, 
April 3-5. 

THE Inland Empire Education Association 
will hold its annual 
(Wash.), April 3-5. 


THE Interstate Teacher Education Conference 


meeting in Spokane 
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will discuss the plans and activities of the Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examination at its 
meeting, April 4, at Columbia University. 

THE meeting of the Pacific Arts Association 
in Pasadena (Calif.), April 4-6, will bring to- 
gether artists and teachers from seven western 
states and Hawaii. 

Tue Eastern Psychological Association will 
meet in Atlantie City, April 5-6. Among the 
chairmen of the various round-table discussions 
will be Anne Anastasi, chairman, department of 
psychology, Queens College (New York City) ; 
Wolfgang Kohler, professor of psychology, 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; Kurt Lewin, pro- 
fessor of child psychology, State University of 
Iowa; George W. Hartmann, associate professor 
of edueational psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Karl M. Dallenbach, pro- 
fessor of psychology, Cornell University; Karl 
S. Lashley, research professor of neuropsychol- 
ogy, Harvard University; Arthur T. Jersild, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

THE Classical Association of New England 
will meet at Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), April 5-6. 

THE seventh annual Guidance Conference will 
be held at Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts (Ames), April 6. 

THE Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools will hold its annual meeting 
in Atlanta (Ga.), April 8-12. 

THE northwest district section of the Amer- 
iean Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation will meet in Seattle (Wash.), 
April 11-13. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE TEACHER 


RECENTLY a group of schoolmen met in St. 
Louis to diseuss the role of democracy in educa- 
tion. During the course of the meeting a young 
man arose and asked, “Is it not true that the 
suecess of the fascist nations is due in a large 
measure to two facts: first, that they know pre- 
cisely what they want; and second, that they 
work for it with almost fanatical enthusiasm? 
Is it not true that in the dictator nations ends 
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Two conferences, one for teachers of history 
and social studies and the other for teachers jr 
art, will be held at the State University of Iowa, 
April 12-13. 


A GUIDANCE conference under the auspices of 
the Division of Guidance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be held April 12-13. 
Percival M. Symonds, professor of education 
(Teachers College), is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


THE northern section of the California Edy. 
cational Research Association will hold its nine- 
teenth annual meeting at Chico, April 12-13, 
The speakers at the general session will include 
Frank N. Freeman, dean, School of Education, 
University of California (Berkeley) ; Holland 
D. Roberts, assistant professor of education, 
Stanford University; Elmer Staffelbach, head 
of the department of education and _ teacher 
training, San Jose State College, and research 
director of the California Teachers Association. 
Xi field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa will join 
the association at a dinner on April 13. 


THE Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation will meet at the Los Angeles City 
College, April 13. 


VisiTING high-school seniors will be the guests 
of Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) on 
High School Day, April 13. 


Pan American Day, April 14, will be ob- 
served to commemorate bonds uniting the 
nations of the western hemisphere. This year 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, which was founded at the first 
International Conference of American States. 





to be achieved are well defined and the means 
for attaining them are inspired by a selfless 
ardor and devotion that establishes a powerful 
momentum for suecess? What does this imply 
for democracy?” Dean Loeb of Washington 
University replied: “What your questions 
imply is true. What we need in America to-day 


‘is a new passion for democracy.” 


What is the place of the teacher with respec! 
to such a challenge Given a teacher with an 
understanding of democracy, the teacher's situ- 
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at is unsurpassed in the number of vital 
 eneeveeilinn for teaching democratie ideals. 

“The key position of the teacher is suggested 
In the 


many eriticisms of our democracy. 
the most elaborate educational system 


face Ol 
in the world, crime rates continue to be de- 
Young people have not been 


plorably high. 


properly taught when almost one marriage in 


every four ends in divoree, Crities say that if 
the nations of the world had given proper in- 
struction to their young people, war as a means 
differences between 
would exist. What is 
teachers and teaching when children starve in 
a land of plenty and surplus? When selfish- 
ness, drought, dust storms, pests, floods and 
disease still rob most of us of a real abundance 


nations 
with 


settlement of 


of 


cease to wrong 


of good things? 

The foeal status of the teacher with regard 
to a growing democracy is emphasized in a 
different vein by Joy Elmer Morgan in these 
lines from his poetical prose statement, “The 


’ ” 
Teacher ° 


The teacher is a culture bearer. 

He leads the way toward worthier, tested, saner 
attitudes, more gracious manners, higher intelli- 
gence, 

The teacher is a planner. 

He sees the lives before him as part of a system 
that grows stronger in the light of truth. 

The teacher is a pioneer, 

He is always attempting to remove the obstacles 
that weaken and destroy life. 


The His position is dynamieally 
basie and life giving in any system of evolving 


teacher. 
ideals. Teachers, more than any others, con- 
trol the springs of a new enthusiasm for de- 

Under these circumstances what 
believe about democracy becomes im- 


moeracy. 
teachers 
portant, 

What do we believe about democracy? Is 
demoeraey superior to autocraey? Why is it 
superior? Is it practicable? Our answers to 
such questions will dietate the enthusiasm of 
our endeavors in the eause of democracy or its 
alternative. What we transmit to posterity 
about demoeraey will spring from what we 
believe about it. 

Traditionally, demoeracy has been charac- 
terized by popular government, equality before 
the law, equality of educational opportunity, 
equality of suffrage, equality of individuals in 
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terms of respect and attention to needs, impor- 
tanee attached to the rights of individuals bal- 
anced by a deep sense of social responsibility, 
unlimited freedom of inquiry and exposition, 
discussion as opposed to authoritarian edict, 
We can further define democracy by contrast- 
ing its tenets with those of autoeraey. Under 
these different ideologies, what is the supreme 
end of government? In the long run, the wel- 
fare of the individual members of society is the 
supreme end of a government in a democracy. 
In an autoeracy the continued existence of the 
government itself 
Under each plan of government, what is the 
method for determining social policy? Eneyeli- 
the 
and 


is the end of government. 


cals, proclamations and mandates are 


methods of autocracies. 


amendments approved or disapproved by the 


Propositions 


people are the methods of democracy. 

In the autoecratie states, the leader is held to 
be chosen by God and gets his omnipotence 
direetly from heaven. His authority is unques- 
Unfaltering will is 

The needs of the individual are re- 
pressed. In the autocratic states shared inter- 
ests are comparatively few and prescribed. Re- 
lationships between leader and followers are 
formal, distant, restrained and picketed by 
pistol and The interplay between 
groups representing different interests is bar- 
In fact, all groups but those representing 
the state itself have been suppressed. The 
instrument of persuasion is propaganda: the 
effort to get action through the manipulation 


tioned. obedience to his 


required. 


sword. 


ren, 


of partial truths and deliberate misrepresenta- 
tions, 

In a democracy, on the other hand, there is 
no such thing as executive omnipotence. The 
authority of the executive is always subjected to 
the most searching criticisms. He, himself, is 
liable to reeall. Hesitating obedience and active 
opposition by his followers weaken his cause. 
Senate investigation after investigation empha- 
sizes the attention given to the demands of 
individuals and special groups. Shared inter- 
ests by individuals are many and varied. Rela- 
tionships between leader and followers tend to 
be informal, close, restrained only by principles 
of a respectful etiquette, free, permeated by an 
atmosphere of good fellowship. The interplay 
between manifold groups—political 
parties, churches, lodges, unions, clubs 


existing 
tends 
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to be extensive, full and rich. The instrument 
of persuasion is education,—the effort to get 
_ action by the careful consideration of complete, 
full, many-sided representations. 

In the race for superiority, democracy wins 
The assumptions and 
tenets of democracy are synonymous with the 
goals we cherish. Teachers need to make new 
declarations of faith in the democratic way and 
resolve to teach them. 

How shall we teach democracy? Let me make 
two suggestions. First, let us put new meaning 
into the pledge of allegiance to the flag. Let 
us stop the blind, automatic, unintelligent, 
mechanical, rote, monotonous, almost arrogant 
manner in which many of our school children 
say it. “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and the Republie for which it 
stands: one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” Said in that manner it sounds 
too much like Heil Hitler and Viva Mussolini. 
Let us make certain that, when our children re- 
peat the pledge, they have a growing under- 
What does loyalty 
one’s 


in spite of its failures. 


standing of what it means. 
mean? Under what circumstances is 
loyalty deserved? What things are worthy of 
the sacrifice of one’s life? What do people 
mean by liberty and justice? Are liberty and 
justice ever denied in America? What can we 
do to make such qualities more secure in our 
country? Why should we pledge allegiance to 
the flag? When our children say the pledge let 
them say it not blindly but with meaning, not 
mechanically but with feeling, not arrogantly 
but with econfidenee in the sincerity of their 
expression. The spirit which should be experi- 
enced increasingly as children say the pledge, 
is well expressed in Bishop G. Ashton Oldham’s 
“America First.” 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of 
the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors and 
skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, char- 
acter. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but 
in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bend- 
ing in helpfulness over a sick and wounded world 
like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous co- 
operation. 
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Not with pride, arrogance and disdain of other 
races and peoples, but in sympathy, love and under 
standing. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody path. 
way which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster 
but in blazing a new trail, along whieh, pleas 
God, other nations will follow, into the new Jer, 
salem where wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that pat! 
unless we are to lapse once again into utter bar. 
barism—and that honor I eovet for my beloved 
America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, | 
say with all my heart and soul, ‘‘ America First.’’ 


My second suggestion about the teaching oj 
democracy is to practice democracy. Let schoo! 
Vadministrators—superintendents and principals 
—examine their relationships with their teach- 
ers. Are they inspired by a deep sense of 
mutual helpfulness? ‘We seem to have the no- 
tion that we can live autocratically and expect 
a democratic result. / Too often the board of 
education dictates to the superintendent, the 
superintendent dominates the principal, the 
principal rules the teachers and the teachers boss 
the pupils. The board says to the superinten- 
dent, “Here is a list of your duties and re- 
sponsibilities.” The superintendent says to the 
principals, “Here is a statement of the stand- 
ards that are to prevail.” The principal says 
to his teachers, “I expect you to do these 
things.” And the teachers say to their pupils, 
“There is your arithmetic. The birches are in 
the corner. Learn your arithmetic.” To such 
authoritarianism in edueation, Aldous Huxley 
in his book “Ends and Means” attributes the 
decline of democracy. Happily, as quoted from 
Bertrand Russell, “Schools have very greatly 
improved during the present certury.” We 
notice the same very gradual but certain im- 
provement in American schools as a result of 
the influence of John Dewey and his followers. 
Slowly we are learning that, if our goal 1s 
democracy, we must teach our future citizens 
arts of being free and of governing them 
selves. Superintendents, principals, teachers 
and pupils, who actually live and work together 
democratically, will be establishing the surest 
guarantee of the survival of democracy. 

How may teachers know when the atmos- 
phere of our schools is democratic? If the lite 
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sions Which should be answered affirma- 
Do I often consult others and do they often con- 
about matters pertaining to the welfare 
school? 
those others inelude administrative officers, 
nts and pupils? 


{re procedures in my school adopted as a result 
‘ussion rather than by authoritative edict? 


| take eriticism well? 


Is the discipline of the school not an end in itself 
but a means for teaching respect and consideration 
for others and of progressively extending an evolv- 

, freedom to a larger and larger number of 


| Inale? 
Am I a leader and counselor, not a tyrant? 
\re my pupils active, aggressive, interested learn- 
rs-uot passive pitchers, into which knowledge is 
ired and from which may be poured again that 
s poured in? 
Is obedience spontaneous and rational, based 
pon understanding and sympathy—not grudgingly 
and querulously given? 
Have I secured my position because I was recog- 
Zed the best person for it, not because I had 
politically powerful friends? 
Are my pupils engaged in a relentless search for 


Are all our relationships together, like our find- 
ngs in the laboratory, open for review and change 
in the light of stern but kindly and sympathetie 
criticism ? 
\re my pupils more important than subjects and 
rules: 
Do I believe in the perfectability of my pupils? 
Do I see the welfare of the pupils as the end of 
my teaching? 
Do I believe that behavior patterns should be 
changed prineipally through sympathetic, firm and 
patient application of persuasive powers, rather 


Are interests which we share in the classroom 
numerous and varied ? 
Are our contaets with other groups full and rich? 


America needs a new enthusiasm for democ- 
acy: a reaffirmation of faith in its precepts. 
The teacher’s position is strategic. Democratic 
principles ean be taught by teachers who under- 
stand demoeraey, who are willing to put new 
meaning into old forms and who live creatively 
with their pupils. 


WESLEY C. EASTMAN 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE, 
CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TO IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS 
AMERICAN higher education to-day is in a state 
of flux and change. Many of our institutions in 
this country are trying different kinds of experi- 
ments in hopes of finding some new methods 
through which they may achieve the goal of 

American education. 

A good example of this is the address delivered 
before the New Jersey Education Association by 
Francis T. Spaulding, professor of edueation at 
Harvard University, in which he proposes “that 
every elementary and secondary school devote a 
substantial share of its time in the next few years 
to finding out how well its present program is 
” Dr. Spaulding further suggests that 
each individual school assign the teachers them- 


working. 


selves to different jobs because they will make 
“Then, for the 
subjects and methods of teaching which have 


the best use of their information. 


little to do with young people’s real problems, 
the school will gradually be able to substitute a 
program which will advance democracy in this 
country.” 

Hence we see that some people think of eduea- 
tion to-day as something new and radical, but as 
I read again the history of education, I find it 
is not new at all. The leaders in the American 
schools a century or more ago had much the 
same concept of a well-rounded, developed edu- 
cation that we know is needed to-day, but the 
difference lies in the fact that they had very 
few of the scientific and economic resources we 
have to-day for making it a reality. 

Thus it may be said that the goal of American 
The first 
one states that colleges and universities are to 


edueation is of two schools of thought. 


edueate students for a vocation, equipping them 
to earn a living. The second school of thought 
states that colleges and universities are institu- 
tions in which the students are taught to think 
and to think clearly. 

It is only fair to assume that there has been 
some vocational content in all modern edueation, 
but a similar conflict as stated above took place 
in higher education when President Daniel Coit 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, and 
President William Rainey Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, made their start at a univer- 
sity education designed to meet the real needs 
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of their day and stressed the study of academic 
subjects to meet the individual student’s needs 
rather than the voeational and mechanical side 
of the student. A full report of this matter can 
be found in the 1939 annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, a report which every teacher should read 
varefully. 

To-day we are again faced with the same task 
as we pull ourselves from the depths of a world 
depression in which we find too many people 
educated for specialized vocations and too few 

educated to think and to think clearly. Here is 
where modern education has gone astray, and 
finds itself in utter confusion because it has 
placed too much emphasis on voeational training 
and too little emphasis on the fundamental 
underlying principles of education which are to 
be found in a careful study of the academic 
subjects. 

Permit me to cite just two examples in which 
universities have recently returned to the first 
principles of education—that of teaching stu- 
dents to think and to think clearly. The first 
one comes from Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of 
Columbia University, who, in his annual report, 
states that “of all professions, that of teacher 
most needs the full four years of liberal arts 
work.” He further urges prospective teachers 
not to sacrifice the academic liberal arts subjects 
for professional courses in the undergraduate 
years. He goes on to say in his report that 
students in Columbia University who look for- 
ward to teaching are expected to complete the 
necessary professional courses in Teachers Col- 
lege in a fifth year. At the end of the sophomore 
year, the students who expect to teach are advised 
to make their plans for the next three years 
rather than to consider the fifth year as a sepa- 
rate year. To meet this situation a program 
has been set up which includes, among other 
courses, seminars in major subject-fields. Most 
secondary schools do not employ teachers who 
are capable in the teaching of only one field. 
For this reason, Dean Hawkes warns students 
against over-specialization. 

Aware that the opinion is expressed on every 
side that the only hope for the preservation of 
free thinking in which the individual has a 
chance to develop his full stature lies in a body 
of competent teachers “well grounded in subject- 
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matter, aware of their social and civie responsi- 
bilities and endowed with the personality and 
attitude that will make them the influence in their 
communities that they ought to be,” Columbia 
University inaugurated this new program. 

The second example comes from Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, jy 
which he states “that the battle in education js 
between those who advocate direct preparation 
for life and those who hold that a liberal arts 
college should be a place where students are 
taught to think. The college exists to teach the 
students to think as straight as possible, but to 
think always for themselves.” 

From the above examples we see a hopeful 
sign that once again the academie subjects in the 
colleges will receive their proper place in the 
curriculum as college men and women put into 
practice such ideas as the adaptation of higher 
education to the actual needs of the student. 

The college profession should recognize the 
value of inspiration in teaching, the training of 
youth for citizenship as well as for the profes- 
sions and the training of college teachers in 
methods of proved pedagogical effectiveness as 
well as in the mastery of their special subjects. 
And, until the leaders of primary education and 
secondary education have been educated to 
realize the necessity of sound training in the 
academic subjects, it will be necessary for the 
colleges to take the high-school graduates as they 
find them and drill them patiently in those fun- 
damental academie subjects in which they are 
deficient, however heartless and discouraging this 
delay of their ambitions may seem to be. For 
the time has come for teachers to begin to empha- 
size the necessity of having something to teach 
as well as knowing how to teach it. 

Finally, we shall have the kind of teachers 
in the future that we deserve to have, and the 
kind of teachers we shall have in the future de- 
pends on the kind of men and women which the 
youth of to-day are determined to be. Civiliza- 
tion can rise no higher than its source. There- 
fore, let us not forget that our first principle in 
training teachers is a careful study of the aca- 
demic subjects through which they are taught to 
think and to think clearly. 

CHarLes Wa. KePNER 


DEAN, BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, 
StTorM LAKE, IowA 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN THE 
GOVERNMENT'S INDIAN 
SCHOOLS 


A COOPERATIVE program of education, whose 
objective is distinetly social in purpose and goes 
he yond mere personal improvement or intellec- 
tual discipline, is now being developed in 
America’s Indian Service schools. Approxi- 
mately forty of these schools have adopted a 
progressive system which reinforces formal 
studies with practical experience in agriculture, 
‘yn arts and erafts and in various other voeations 
related to community life. 

While this program, which permits the student 
to accumulate eash or live stock for a start in life 
upon graduation, provides specialized vocational 
training, it also seeks the development of respon- 
ibility and qualities of leadership. The method 
used is expected to help the student to adjust 
himself and to find a constructive place in the 
community. As part of the plan to improve the 
social and economic position of Indians the 
method has definite significance, but the program 
is also noteworthy for the applicability of many 
of its phases to all elasses and groups. 

Several factors are responsible for this re- 
focusing of Indian edueation. The Work Proj- 
eects Administration and other agencies of the 
Federal Works Program have helped to make 
wider training possible at many of these schools 
through the eonstruetion of additional facilities 
for vocational work. Direction and impetus 
have been supplied by the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934 and the resulting improvement in 
the Federal Government’s Indian policy. 

Under this reoriented policy, Indians in this 
country are to receive a new lease on life. It 
is planned, through government technical and 
financial aid, to teach Indian communities to 
manage and operate their own affairs more effi- 
ciently. The organization of cooperative enter- 
prises of a production and service nature are 
being encouraged. Indian land has been with- 
drawn from sale and the tribes are being edu- 
cated in the collective operation of their own 
properties. Scientific methods of soil conserva- 
tion, land utilization and efficient ways of farm 
and live-stock development are being stressed. 
Cultural traditions and original art forms are 
being given encouragement and latitude. 

Fort Sill Indian School, located near Lawton, 
Comanche County, Oklahoma, has developed the 
cooperative system of education to a high degree. 


This school is attended by approximately 250 
Kiowa and Comanche Indian chiidren. The 
program offers an excellent example of the type 
of training that is stressed under the new policy 
and is more or less typical of the other schools 
which operate this plan. Here, too, it is possible 
to see the concrete impetus given to edueation 
by the Works Program. The WPA has com- 
pleted a number of improvements at this school, 
including the construction of several art and 
eraft and project buildings, creating additional 
facilities for practical enterprise work. New 
roads and general landscaping work also have 
been completed by the WPA. 

Fort Sill’s program is worthy of wide atten- 
tion because it is using the cooperative project 
method even in the elementary grades, where 
students learn by doing as well as by study. 

First and second graders, children not much 
larger than papooses, have their own school 
quarters at Fort Sill, where they learn to cook, 
keep house, sew and to manage a small garden. 
A three-and-one-half-acre garden is provided for 
their operation. Early training in animal hus- 
bandry is given these small children by teaching 
them first to care for pets. Animal ownership 
and eare in the first and second grade “co-op” 
does not end with pets, however. Under close 
supervision of teachers they learn the rudimen- 
tary steps in earing for, cows, chickens, hogs 
and sheep. The question as to whether children 
so young have the ability and the initiative to 
earry out such work effectively is answered in 
the fact that these first- and second-grade chil- 
dren canned under supervision more than 280 
quarts of garden vegetables last year. Elemen- 
tary courses in reading, writing and arithmetie 
are synchronized with these activities. 

The third and fourth grade makes up the 
second cooperative group. Here the studies and 
enterprises in which they engage are more diver- 
sified and advanced. Initiative and responsibil- 
ity are further stressed. A third step is reached 
in the fifth and sixth grades. Beginning with 
the seventh grade, enterprises in agriculture, 
arts and crafts or in other vocations become 
more definitely specialized and more closely re- 
lated to the students’ capabilities, predilections 
and community problems. As the students 
advance, their individual characteristics are 
taken into account and their preference for 
individual or group work is given recognition. 
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Classroom work is merged and correlated with 
the project work so as to make apparent its 
relationship to realistie application. ; 

Two thousand acres of farm land are available 
for the use of the students at Fort Sill. This 
land is pareeled out in lots for individual or 
group farming by those students who wish to 
specialize in agriculture on reaching the ad- 
vaneed grades. Progressively larger plots are 
farmed and managed each year from the seventh 
grade to the tenth. Smaller plots are provided 
during the final two years of school, permitting 
more time for specialized study, experimentation 
and the development of leadership through 
assisting and helping in the supervision of 
younger “co-op” groups. Specialized studies 
during the last two years include, among others, 
courses in farm mechanies, animal husbandry, 
agricultural engineering, irrigation and erosion 
control methods, history, science, government 
and the distinetive social problems of Indian 
life. 

Given the opportunity to earn as they learn, 
these students are able to acquire a stake, either 
in money or in live stock, which they can use 
for establishing themselves in the Indian com- 
munity. At Fort Sill financial returns begin 
with the first cooperative venture. The larger 
share of the proceeds obtained from the vege- 
tables raised and canned by the first and second 
graders is theirs to keep. The balance is retained 
by the school for expenses. As the students 
advance into more profitable ventures, such as 
the raising of crops, live stock or the art and 
handicraft activities, this profit ratio is main- 
tained. 

No enterprise, however, is undertaken simply 
for the purpose of earning a dividend. All 
project work is tied in with the school work 
and the training program. Those students who 
specialize in agriculture usually enter into a 
contract agreement with the school. This desig- 
nates what each student’s share of the enterprise 
will be. The size and nature of the project and 
whether seeds or stock have been advanced to 
him to begin the work are taken into account and 
his share ealeulated accordingly. 

Special courses and projects are arranged for 
those students who wish to specialize in art or 
craft work, or in merchandizing, after they have 
completed the elementary grades. Approxi- 


mately 10 per cent. of the students at Fort §j)) 
enter this type of training. Spencer Asah, one 
of the yell-known Kiowa artists from the Uni. 
versity of Oklahoma, is the school’s art instrye- 
tor. Wrought-iron handicraft, one of the more 
popular eraft projects at the school, is taught 
by Victor Weisburger, a former student in the 
Royal Academy in Vienna. In all this work 
the students develop and use the motifs of Indian 
art, following the forms of their own tribal and 
racial cultures. Such art is as original and dis. 
tinctive as any known. Under the supervision 
of instructors, many of the buildings of the 
school, including new ones constructed by the 
WPA, have been decorated with murals ani 
wrought-iron work ereated by the students. Art 
works and wrought-iron pieces as well as other 
wares turned out by the art and handieraft stu- 
dents are sold at the school. In these ventures, 
as in those in agriculture, a large share of the 
proceeds from such sales goes to the students. 

To tie these schools more closely to Indian 
community life and to fit the students for im- 
provement of that life, special enterprises that 
duplieate the agricultural or social conditions of 
each student’s environment are worked out. A 
number of these students come to the schools 
with land in their names or in their families’ 
names. Such land is analyzed by agents, and 
the particular problems of soil erosion or irriga- 
tion relating to them are studied. The student 
is then shown how he ean improve and bring 
into more efficient utilization the lands with 
which he is associated. 

These schools are also used as demonstration 
centers where adults can see the advantages of 
scientific management, conservation and wise use 
of their resources. In addition, each schoo! con- 
ducts from time to time, for the Indian adults 
in the area, special demonstration programs of 
an educational nature. Each student whien he 
returns to his reservation or community acts in- 
directly as a teacher for Indian adults. The 
boys may serve as teachers or demonstrators in 
farming, farm mechanies, irrigation or live-stock 
management. The girls may do the same with 
their knowledge of health rules, sanitation, home 
management and family relationships. 

Howarp WH ArtoNn 


WorK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


MEANS AND METHODS 
ns and Attitudes as Outcomes of the Dis- 
ion of a Social Problem. By W. M. Tim- 
uoxs. 106 pp. Bureau of Publications, 
chers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 
Public Junior College Curriculum. By 
Crype C. Cotver. Pp. xxi+177. Louisiana 
State University Press. $2.25. 
Word Wealth. By Warp S. Miniter. Pp. xviii 
344. Henry Holt: $1.20. 
Dr. TummMons’ book reports an experimental 
idy in a field where statistical techniques are 
ms lves still in important degrees experimen- 
The problem “was an attempt to evaluate 
the assumption that diseussion in addi- 
for the 


decision on and the appropriate attitude towards 


tion to information is essential wise 
a controversial soeial problem.” 
The findings of the study seem to indicate that 
toward making decisions (or solutions of prob- 
diseussion is useful, whereas toward chang- 
ttitudes it is of doubtful significance. The 
subjects of the two experiments were 672 high- 
school juniors and seniors, and the problem was: 


“What, if anything, should be done about Ohio’s 


system of releasing convicts from prison?” 


“Tue Pustic JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM” 
reports an extended study of the curricula of 229 
public junior colleges throughout the United 
States. The author is himself dean of the North- 
east Junior College Division of Louisiana State 
University. 

The functions and seopes of public junior col- 
leges still constitute serious problems for the 
Americaa publie and for educational administra- 
tors. That these newest of institutions of post- 
high-school edueation are popular is shown by 
their relatively large numbers in such states as 
California, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma and Texas. From the many discus- 
sions in the organ of the movement—Junior Col- 
lege Journal, edited by Dr. W. C. Eells—Dean 
Colvert deduces certain “trends,” but these are 
by no means consistent with one another. 

The first of these “trends” is thus expressed: 
“The junior eollege should place more emphasis 
on vocational, terminal and semi-professional 
courses.” Four other trends—general education 


for development of citizenship and cultural back- 


ground; education of adults; guidance, and 
greater liberality of accrediting agencies—are 
also indicated as of growing importance. 

The academic courses prevailingly found in 
the majority of junior colleges do not seem 
greatly different from those of modernized lib- 
eral colleges everywhere. But the so-called voea- 
tional, semi-professional and _ preprofessional 
courses—from engineering and law to green- 
house practice, cosmetology and photography— 
exhibit many novelties and will, in the estimation 
of this reviewer, present numberless temptations 


toward superficial and questionable work. 
“WorpD WEALTH” is decidedly a unique book. 
It is designed primarily to help remedy the 
vocabulary deficiencies of high-school and college 
students. 
mar, punctuation, spelling, letter-writing, outlin- 


“English teachers have taught gram- 
ing, news-writing and etiquette systematically, 
but never vocabulary,” says the author. 

But “How teach vocabulary?” 
Mr. Miller has developed a varicty 


teachers have 
long asked. 
of ingenious methods. He 
viewer to have been especially successful in 
selecting the 750 words (or, with their variant 
forms, 1,500 in all) which to American students 
are most confusing in spite of their common use 
in newspapers, radio programs and other agen- 


seems to this re- 


cies of popular communication. 


Davin SNEDDEN 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


A SUMMARY OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE REGENTS’ INQUIRY 
Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. By MAXWELL 

S. Stewart. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 30. 

Pp. 31. New York: Publie Affairs Committee, 

Ine., 1939. 

THE report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York comprises some eleven vol- 
umes. One of these, “Education for American 
Life,” is a summary of all the other volumes. 
Notwithstanding its brevity (167 pages in large 
type), it was deemed necessary by some to pro- 
vide a summary of the summary. Hence the 
publication of “School for Tomorrow’s Citizens,” 
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a Public Affairs Pamphlet serving as a “valu- 
able timesaver” for the “busy man and woman 

. in keeping up with the important questions 
of the day.” The author of this pamphlet, an 
economist, is also the editor of the entire pam- 
phlet series issued by the Publie Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

While the present publication is primarily 
concerned with the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of the Inquiry, it is not based solely on 
the Inquiry reports. Mr. Stewart has also drawn 
upon such studies as the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education, the 
report made by H. R. Douglass for the American 
Council on Education, the reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA and the 
Sixteenth Yearbook, “Youth Education Today,” 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 


trators. 






After contrasting present-day school and go- 
ciety with the past, the author discusses the six 
fundamental educational weaknesses uncovered 
by the Inquiry (“Why Our Schools Lag”), The 
next section, “What Kind of Schools Do We 
Want?” analyzes the replies to a questionnaire 
returned by 45,000 persons. Then follows 
summary of the recommendations offered by the 
Inquiry for the betterment of the schools in New 
York State (“A New Educational Program”). 

Written in the layman’s language and illus- 
trated by several pictorial graphs, this pamphlet 
should help in directing attention to the all- 
important problem of publie education. The 
busy educational executive, after reading some 
of the reports, may find it useful for a rapid 
review of the Inquiry’s scope and results. 

Witiiam W. Brickman 

Bronx, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE COPY- 
RIGHT LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


CopyriGHT legislation in the United States has 
been static for a generation in spite of new 
methods of diffusion of literary and artistic 
works and of the increasing need for more ade- 
quate international protection of such works. 
Every post-war attempt at reform has failed 
because one interest or another feared and op- 
posed changes lest they might advantage some 
other interest. The degree of international 
protection enjoyed by the United States with the 
other states that had ratified the provisions of 
the Buenos Aires Convention of 1910 was nulli- 
fied in the nineteen thirties because of strict 
judicial interpretation of the provisions relating 
to formalities of the act of Mareh 4, 1909. 
Membership in the Berne International Union 
for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works, advocated both by President Hoover 
and by President Roosevelt, has been opposed 
until a new copyright law has been enacted, 
which would make possible the application of 
the provisions of the Berne Convention to 
domestic practice. And increasingly authors 
have found themselves at a disadvantage under 
the existing law. 

In January, 1938, the National Committee of 








the United States of America in International 
Intellectual Cooperation set up a committee for 
the study of copyright to find a solution of the 
deadlock and to suggest ways of improving 
copyright protection for the purpose of facili- 
tating international cultural relations. A bill, 
S. 3043, for the amendment and consolidation 
of the copyright laws of the United States, is 
its answer. This bill was introduced on Janu- 
ary 8th and is now before the Senate committee 
on patents. 

With the cooperation of representatives from 
the major national associations that are con- 
cerned with copyright matter, the principles 
and provisions of copyright law were studied. 
S. 3043, introduced into Congress at the request 
of the Committee for the Study of Copyright by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, represents the outcome of the 
investigations of the Committee for the Study of 
Copyright. This bill is designed to furnish more 
adequate protection to the creators and to the 
consumers of literary and artistie works than the 
present law provides; it is also designed to tu 
nish the basis for improved international eopy- 
right protection through agreements or convel- 
tions, inter-American or universal. 

Experience in over forty countries of the 
world has shown that recognition of the prin- 
ciple that because a work has been created it 1s 
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vefore copyrighted (for the life of the author 

a short period thereafter) is workable and 
is an adequate basis for the protection of liter- 
ary and artistic works both at home and under 
international reciprocal arrangements. On the 
other hand, with the inereasing number of meth- 
ods of diffusion, protection of consumers of 
literary and artistie works has become increas- 


ly important, and not all countries are satis- 


fied with their legislation in this regard. 

The Committee for the Study of Copyright 
has aecepted the experience of the major coun- 
tries of the world; and Seetion 2 of S. 3043 


provides that: 

Subject to the provisions of this Act and for the 
term hereinafter provided, authors shall have ecopy- 
writings, whether published or 
unpublished, from and after the creation thereof, 
without compliance with any conditions or for- 


right in all their 


malities. 
But, at the same time, S. 3043 has provided 
more adequately than ever before for the recor- 
dation of rights to use literary and artistic 
works, 

The formalities of publication with notice, 
deposit of copies and registration as conditions 
of eopyright protection have been omitted be- 
cause failure to fulfill the letter of the law on 
the part of agents of authors has eaused very 
many authors, through no fault of their own, 
to loose all their rights in the works they had 
created, Deposit of eopies in the Library of 
Congress is retained because it is believed it is 
in the publie interest to have a complete record 
of national literary and artistic achievement. 
This deposit of copies, no longer required of 
authors gs a condition of copyright protection, 
is made the responsibility of the publishers. 
Nor is this putting an extra burden upon pub- 
lishers, for, since American manufacture of 
works by American authors continues to be 
required and publishers must file in the Copy- 
right Office an affidavit to that effect, the two 
acts—deposit and filing an affidavit of domestic 
manulacture—may be performed at the same 
time. Failure on the part of publishers to de- 
posit copies in the Library of Congress and to 
live up to other regulations required of them is 
made punishable by fine or loss of the right to 
Statutory penalties for infringement of their 
rights, as the ease may-+be. Registration of 
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ownership of copyright is permitted for those 
who wish it. But consumers of literary and ar- 
tistie works are protected by the requirement, 
except in ease of certain extraordinary eireum- 
stances, that all rights to use literary or artistie 
works must be in writing, that such rights may 
be recorded in the Copyright Office and that 
certificates of such recordations under seal of 
the office are prima-facie evidence of ownership 
S. 3043 particularizes the de- 
tails to be included in all records of deposit, 


of such rights. 


recordations and registrations. 

By thus granting copyright on creation, and 
at the same time making deposit of copies and 
any recordation of rights to use particular works 
or rights therein the responsibility of parties 
who profit from the utilization thereof instead 
of the condition of copyright protection to the 
author, the proposed law is brought into econ- 
formity with the basie principle of the Berne 
In 


this connection, it ean not be denied that the 


Convention, which is eopyright on creation. 


requirement of registration and deposit of copies 
in more than sixty countries in order to obtain 
copyright protection therein puts upon authors 
a burden that is prohibitive, unless by courtesy 
of Great Britain through simultaneous publica- 
tion in Canada protection is gained in most of 
the countries of the Berne Union. Yet, even so, 
and there is no guarantee, how long this privi- 
lege will be continued, the fact that motion 
picture companies, for example, do not wish to 
buy works without copyright protection wher- 
ever they might wish to exhibit their films means 
that registration and deposit of copies has be- 
come an unreasonable requirement, especially, 
when there is another method. 

In other respects S. 3043 has been written in 
the light of contemporary methods of diffusion 
and practice. For example, non-infringing uses 
of copyrighted works have been earefully speei- 
fied, especially in relation to translation and 
copying for purposes of research, and in rela- 
tion to the use of microcopy or other photo- 
graphie process for the copying of manuscripts 
and of books no longer available by purchase. 
Non-infringing uses of copyrighted works when 
depicting or diffusing news events are also pro- 
vided for. 

At the same time, principles of the present 
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law have been incorporated, although these prin- 
ciples have been adjusted in application to par- 
ticular provisions or to the general structure of 
the proposed bill. To illustrate, the principle of 
statutory damages as a deterrent to infringe- 
ment has been retained, yet the minimum set 
in the case of infringement in the use of musical 
works has been materially lessened. Statutory 
damages in the proposed bill, however, are more 
than a safeguard against the license to infringe, 
the right to statutory damages is offered as a 
reward for conformity to its provisions. 

The bill with notes is published in the Con- 
gressional Record for January 8. 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
NEW YorRK CITY 


ORIENTATION OR CONFUSION 


Does the orientation program during the tra- 
ditional freshman week at many of our colleges 
really orient? I doubt it. For several years 
now the University Heights branch of New York 
University has assiduously emulated the so-called 
“best practices” of the growing art of orienta- 
tion as used throughout the country. We have 
tried to keep truly up-to-date. But has it been 
effective? We are not quite as certain as we 
would like to be. What appraisal have other 
colleges made of their efforts? 

Most programs follow the accepted pattern. 
This consists of the usual conglomeration of offi- 
cial welcomes, lectures, psychological and other 
tests, final registration and last-minute arrange- 
ments. In the space of a relatively few hours 
spread over a couple of erowded days the bewil- 
dered initiates are expected to learn all about the 
physical set-up of the campus, how to study in 
college, how to take notes and how to use the 
library. They are willing but befuddled recip- 
ients of information about student publications, 
clubs and other campus organizations, student 
government and its foretaste of campus polities 
yet to come, as well as faculty admonitions 
respecting hallowed rules and multitudinous 
regulations. They report to several ends of the 
campus for physical examination check-ups, to 
draw military-science uniforms or to rack their 
brains over required tests. They fill out a seem- 
ingly endless array of cards for this and forms 
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for that until the wearied hand shakes an 
doubts as to the proper spelling of one’s own 
name assail the most reasonable of minds. Aj] 
of this is accompanied by fraternity rushing, 
receptions at the student activities center and 
informal introductions to the mysteries and de- 
lights of sophomore-freshman feuds. This, gen- 
tlemen, is orientation—American style. 

And still our educators remind us from their 
armchairs that it is these first few days and 
weeks that are most significant in the launching 
of a successful college career. 

At New York University (University Heights) 
we are throwing into the discard the accepted 
scheme which has been tried and found to be so 
wanting. Last September our freshmen were 
not subjected to the concentrated mad-house of 
orientation which has characterized past pro- 
grams. Our Freshman Camp was enlarged as 
an undeniably excellent method for reaching the 
new men in an informal and effective manner. 
At present approximately a quarter of the 
entering class of five hundred men attends the 
four-day camp prior to the orientation on the 
campus. Attendance at camp is optional but 
recommended. New students learn about college 
in a delightfully informal way from the staff of 
some thirty campus leaders who have been care- 
fully choserf for their leadership qualities and 
ability to influence the college neophytes. The 
deans and other members of the faculty spend 
some time at the camp also. Much that has a 
lasting effect throughout the years at college is 
initiated by this personal introduction to college 
life. Perhaps we will some day be able to reach 
all freshmen in this way. 

The program on the campus was limited to 
two essentials: (1) a brief geographical orienta- 
tion to the buildings and grounds ineluding 
guided tours, and (2) actual registration. The 
other usual components of an orientation pro- 
gram are nevertheless recognized as being im- 
portant. For this very reason they are being 
presented in more orderly and logical fashion in 
required assemblies held twice a week during the 
first semester. 

This revised procedure seems to be accomplish- 
ing two things. First, it has put a happy end 
to the usual futile freshman week plan. Second, 
it is presenting important information after the 
new man has tasted college life just long enough 
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sorb more understandingly the things that 





ds to know. 

Does this change represent a step toward 
nee rather than confusion in guidance and 
tion? It 

Members of the present freshman class—sea- 






does sound more reasonable. 






veterans now of the induction proeess— 











ARITHMETIC, THEN AND NOW 
fiat children of to-day do not know the proc- 

of arithmetic as well as children of 20 
To 
the truth of this statement, a study was 





years ago is an assertion frequently heard. 





de by the division of tests and measurements 





n St. Louis in May, 1938, to compare with one 
made in 1916 by Dr. Charles H. Judd, who at 
that time was employed by the Board of Eduea- 







to make a survey of the St. Louis Publie 


‘7 } 
SCHOOIS. 






As one of the phases of this survey 
le gave objective tests in arithmetic to the pupils 
in the second and fourth quarter sections in each 
above the second. This same test was 
administered to school children in St. Louis in 
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erade 





the late spring of 1938, and revealed, on the 
whole, a lower achievement than that found by 
Dr. Judd in 1916. In making this study, the 
division of tests and measurements, instead of 
using a random sampling as was done in 1916, 
ised a measured sampling of 919 pupils. To 
ret this measured sampling, the teachers in all 
of the schools gave the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Test in May, 1938, to the pupils enrolled 
in the second and fourth quarters of each grade 
above the third, and in the third grade they gave 
the Pressey Third Grade Attainment Seale. 
After the city median in arithmetic had been 
established in each grade on the basis of these 
standardized tests, the division of tests and mea- 
surements then selected a typical sampling of 
‘19 pupils to take the tests that had been given 
in 1916. The medians of the selected groups 
were approximately the same as the medians for 
‘he city, and the distributions were similar. 

The test used was the Cleveland Survey Arith- 
metic test, Form I, which is a standard test of 
fifteen parts, dealing in various degrees of com- 
plexity with the four fundamental processes. 
Unfortunately, the age-grade distribution of the 
original figures was not given, and the only 
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believe that such a program is of real assistance. 
Is this progress or simply change? Orientation 


or confusion? 


LAURENCE W. LANGE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, 
NEw York City 


comparison that can be made is by grades. 
Throughout the grades, the median scores of 
1938 pupils were lower than the 1916 pupils. 
The comparative seores for the fourth quarters 
of grades III, VI and VIII are given in Table I. 
TABLE I 
MEDIAN SCORES IN ARITHMETIC FOR THE FOURTH 


QUARTERS OF GRADES III, VI anp VIII 
IN 1916 AND IN 1938 





VI-4 


III-4 








Sectionof Pees eee Vik . 

the test 1916 1938 1916 1938 1916 1938 
A... 183 136 264 23.0 322 285 
B! 122 87 206 216 283 288 
cil: 105 16 183 170 219 180 
D..: 122 09 205 201 257 196 
> 48 34 71 61 84 68 
F: 35 25 83 66 113 96 
+ 35 (09 62 58 78 73 
H. 38 0 81 40 120 42 
:. 14 06 41 25 58 42 
J 29 10 b1 3.9 5S 49 
K 0 0 74 89 117 95 
. 0 oO 41 42 53 OA 
M. 21 O08 44° 44 53 OB 
N: ¢ « 18 20 27 27 
O 0 O05 44 52 66 39 


The scores for the other grades show the same 
trends, but are omitted to make easier the read- 
ing of the table. 

There are two distinct reasons to account for 
the present showing in 1938. Since 1916 there 
have been in St. Louis at least three simplifica- 
tions in the arithmetie curriculum, all designed 
to delay the beginning of the teaching of arith- 
metic and to put the more difficult subject-matter 
into the advanced grades. 
intermediate grades would, therefore, be lower. 
That they are also lower in the higher grades 
may be due to the fact that the pupils of 1938 
are younger and that the eighth grade in 1938 
has a less seleeted group of children. 
grade distribution shows that 53 per cent. of 
the pupils in the eighth grade in 1938 were 14 
years old or more, while in 1916, 72 per cent. 
were 14 years old or more. Furthermore, that 


The seores on the 


The age- 


more pupils stay to graduate from the eighth 
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grade now than formerly is a matter of common 
observation. In 1916, out of a total elementary 
enrolment of 72,160 pupils at the end of the year, 
4,721 In 1938, the 
total elementary enrolment 60,798 
than 11,000 less than in 1916, but the eighth 
grade class was 6,432, which is 2,700 more than 
in 1916. 
is approximately three fifths larger than was 
the class in 1916, even though the total elemen- 
tary enrolment was approximately one fifth less. 

We have no way of proving that the students 


were in the eighth grade. 


was » more 


In short, the graduating class in 1938 


who previously dropped out before graduation 
were less scholastically inclined than those who 
remained in school; but all the evidence points 
to the fact that this is the case. In a research 
study reported in October, 1935,' it was found 
definitely that a large portion of those who left 
the St. Louis high schools before graduation 
were impelled to quit by the prospect of failure. 
This facet lends support to the conclusion that 
the elimination of pupils from the elementary 
grades before graduation is also qualitative. 
Assuming, then, that the graduates of 1938 are 
less highly selected than those of 1916, it is 
probable that the exclusion of those pupils who 
are comparable to the withdrawals in 1916 would 
make the seores at least equivalent to those of 
1916. This is confirmed partially by the distri- 
bution of the scores. The upper range is simi- 
lar to that of 1916 and equally high. In 1938, 
however, the class is more than one half larger 
in spite of a much smaller total elementary enrol- 
ment, and we can say with a fair degree of 
certainty, therefore, that this inereased enrol- 
ment consists largely of those pupils who would 
have dropped out in 1916 because they were not 
successful in school. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the inves- 
tigation is that the lower scores of 1938 do not 
indicate lower efficiency in arithmetic, but rather 
that the curriculum has been deliberately sim- 
plified and that the pupils are younger and less 
selected than those of 1916. Not the lowering 
of standards as is often claimed, but the widen- 
ing of opportunity for continued school attend- 
ance, produces the lower mass average. Indi- 
vidual achievement remains as high as it formerly 
was for selected pupils; but group achievement 
has been lowered because the group includes “all 

1 Public School Messenger, p. 23, October 15, 
1935. 
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the children of all the people” in keeping with 
the democratic purposes of modern education. 

Maset E. Boss 
St. Louis PuBLIc SCHOOLS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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